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Diamond Soca 


‘Such as Rings, Pins, Studs, Gaamona Sets, d&c. 
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EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK. (235) 




















SPRING WALKING-DRESS. 
Dress of gray ‘‘stuff,”’ trimmed with narrow black velvet, and smal! jet buttons. 
(236) 
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MORNING DRESS, 


Of blue or gray merino, trimmed with a border of black silk, edged 
oh both sides with narrow black velvet, and ornamented with small 
Under-petticoat of 
black and white striped poplin. Ornaments composed of loops and 


steel star buttons. Black belt and steel buckle 


pendent ends, fastened with small steel buckles, are arranged on the 
A simple band sur- 


tops of the sleeves, and upon the waist behind. 
rounds the waist, 
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“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.” 


“SOLEMN MUSIC GRANDLY PEALING.” 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY L. G. BARBOUR. 


Andante Cantabile. 
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While entranced with joy I listen 
pearly gates unfold, 


Wide the 
Paridisal waters glisten, 


Angels stril 
And the ransomed ones are singing, 
In a vast exulting throng, 
And the highest heavens are ringing 

With the melody of song 
Solemn music, &c. 


e their harps of gold; 
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Oh the sweet and pure emotions, 


I woul 


And in silk 


d join in 
I would stand and worship there 
But the 


£ 
Faint ar 


ry 


I look out upon tl 


Solemn music 


Which those happy spirits share! 


their devotions; 
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é@ and in sadness 


ght. 


, &c. 


and the gladness 
d fade befi 


ne 


re my sight; 
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HOW WE WENT TO LAURIAN. 


BY E. 


On one of the sultriest of August mornings, 


Cousin Jane Bennett and I, with our respective 





husbands, were sitting at t in her 
pleasant dining-room The fact of the present 
and prospective heat, however, only height 
ened our enjoyment at that hour, for the « 


tage was 8 i by tall trees which did no 
crowd while they protected it, and 
delicate and luxuriant of petted ar 1 sau 
vines clambered over the piazzas 
in at the open doors and windows. A del us 


sense of isolation from the 


hot, dusty, swelter 
ing world, ths 
had reached that haven of repose and coolness 
came over us 

The delicate breakfast and fragrant coffee 
put us in ex nt humor with ourselves and 
each other, and conversation, which somebody 
says can only exist between ‘wo, flourished ex- 


ceedingly well between us four. This, how- 


ever, could by strict adhesion to the spirit of 


; 


matrimonial legislation be reconciled to the 
foregoing statement. Not so readily, perhaps, 
could our entire unity with our legal represent 
atives have been inferred from the spirit and 
boldness with which Jane and I proceeded to 
propose and discuss an independent tour, to 
visit a mutual friend who was domesticated for 
the summer in the remotest Pennsylvanian re- 
gions traversed by the Alleghanies. We knew 
the two gentlemen could not go. Business had 
not fully released them from her clutches if it 
was summer-time, but was only allowing them 
a fictitious sort of freedom, as a cat does with 
amouse. If they tried to go too far, pat, and 
there they were between her paws again. 
VOL, Xxv11.—19 


But we wanted to see Hattie French ; she 
wanted to see us; and, why could we not go 
ilone? We uld, and we expatiated on the 
perfect safety of ladies travelling alone, on the 

rating air of the mountains, and the 
ness and beauty of the valleys, congratu- 
lating each other upon the delights of the trip, 


us of the doctor’s ominous 





silence, and my lord’s very meek and unk 





juestionings as to how far it was, how ms 
irs, and the exact location and ac- 
commodations of * Laurian,”’ the place of the 
nearest Post Office to our friend, and where 


ust wait indefinitely for a private convey- 





ance to our destination. 
We wanted to s 
not be on account of the eight miles interven- 


Hattie, but that could 
ing between her residence and the railroad. 
A letter must be prudently dispatched at least 
a week before us, that the carriage might be 
sent to meet us at Laurian. 

The question was carried by assurance. We 
were to go. We entered into details, provided 
against accidents and mistakes, and settled as 
to how little baggage could be taken, ostenta- 
tiously, that the masculine element might see 
how sensible and entirely competent we were 
for the enterprise. It had gone too far now 
for opposition, and, not without some shrugs 
and doubtful phrases, they signified their per- 
mission. During the week that intervened be 
fore our starting, I was making sundry visits 
a few miles distant, but Jane and I passed 
several notes, relative to the proposed trip, 
through the mail, which fact I was careful 
should be brought to the notice of my fearful 
(241) 
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husband, as a proof of the care and thorough- 
ness with which ladies provided for contingen- 


cies and emergencies in all that they attempted. 


The truth was, that more uncertainty than 
we cared to acknowledge hung round the pro- 
position our own minds. Inquiries so far 


were in vain as to the precise location of Lau- 
rian, or its distance from us. Neither could 
we become quite certain as to the railroad by 
which it was reached, after leaving the village 
of Jacksonsport, some fifty miles from us. In 
fact, no map or railroad guide which we con- 
sulted made mention of Laurian. And yet, 
there it was plain enough, written upon the 
corners of the letters we had received from 
Hattie. But it would not do to let her doctor 
or my John know of our uncertainty on this 
point. We might have to give up the trip and 
be laughed at for our pains. So we talked to 
them if we knew all about it, and con- 
fidentially said to each other, that of course 
there was a Laurian, and we could find it. We 








were goiug. It was too late now, after all our 
bravery, to stay at home from fear. 

A few days before the one appointed for our 
debut as independent travellers, I had accom- 
panied John on a visit to a farm some three 
miles from Jacksonsport, and it was arranged 
that J should meet me at that village. John 
drove me to the depot in an open carrias 
der the hottest of August suns. Before we ar- 





né 








, un- 


rived there, he made bold to express his in- 





to the safety and success of our 





credulit 
undertaking, and even ventured to hint his 





opinion that Jane had, at the last moment, come 
to her senses, and would not meet me. He 
added with entirely superfluous solemnity and 
firmness that I should not enter the cars unti 
he had positively assured himself that she was 
on the train. Truth compels the admission 
that his failure to do so would not at that mo- 
ment have been a very severe trial. I was 
getting nervous and fearful over our journey, 
and would not have regarded it as the worst 
termination of it possible, to ride quietly back 
to the farm with him, if only it were Cousin 


Jane’s courage instead of mine which had fal-, 


tered 
But the long noon-train came thundering up, - 
and she sat at a window looking out for me 
and waving her handkerchief. 
“Tt’s all right,” John said, looking relieved, 
and hurrying me and my parcels on board, 


‘‘there she is.” 
“But, John,” I said faintly, after I was 
seated, the good-bys spoken and looked, the 


bell ringing, and he was hurrying off, ‘‘ do you‘ 
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know just where Laurian is, and how much 
farther we are to go on this train ?”’ 

‘Why, no,” he said; turning back and look- 
very blank, ‘‘don’t you? Hasn't Hattie writ- 
ten you all the directions?” I believe he 
contemplated catching us both up and throw- 
ing us from the car window, rather than allow 
the train to bear us away. 

«Oh, I’ve found out all about it,’ spoke up 
Cousin Jane. ‘Mr. Bent on the train, an 
old neighbor of ours, and he knows just where 
the Frenches live and has been there.” 

We were starting, John hastened out of the 
ear only half satisfied, and we saw him on the 
platform, as we passed, with a sadness and 
doubt on his face that threw me into a self- 
reproachful and foreboding mood. 

Mr. Bent really did know where Laurian 
was, and was travelling in the same direction. 





Twelve miles from Jacksonsport he assisted us 
to change cars, bought our tickets, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves upon our good fortune 
most complacently. It was all right after all. 
An hour or two more would bring us to our 
station, and we should have proved our entire 
competency for any like excursion in future. 
In fact, we planned several within the first 
half hour. 

The railroad was a new one, and had evi- 
dently commenced operations upon the princi- 
ple of trying to please everybody. A ‘* switch” 
seemed to have been added for the especial 
benefit of each town lying within ten miles of 
it, and we were nearly all the while ‘ back- 
ing’ into or out of some one of them. At one 
we were locked into the car, and sat in the 
fiercest rays of a broiling sun to watch our 
conductor eat his dinner in a deliciously cool- 
looking saloon, surrounded with fresh fruit 
and sliced melons. 

The afternoon wore away and we were still 
moving on. The heat became so oppressive as 
to seem unendurable. We began to look wist- 
fully out, and speculate upon the nearness of 
those cool mountain retreats. Gradually the 
skies had clouded, though the heat seemed 
more stifling than ever. At five o'clock rain 


‘was falling, but with no effect upon the sultry 


atmosphere. 
Feelings of gloom would intrude. The 


¢country was growing wild, a heavy storm was 


evidently coming on. Mr. Bent bade us good- 
by, assuring us that Laurian was much nearer 
than when we started. We now felt that our 


Conly friend was the conductor. We eagerly 


watched for his passages through the car, and 
at each one informed him that we must be left 
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at Laurian. The third time we were almost 
positive we saw an incipient smile upon his 
lips. We looked out of the windows. The 
rain was falling in torrents, we ¢ uld see 
nothing but pine forests and towering moun- 
tains, farther and farther into whose recesses 


the train was bearing us. It seemed impossible 


that anybody lived within even eight miles of 


that railroad. We thought anxiously of the 
ride in the rain, and wondered if Hattie her- 
self had come to meet us. 


‘* Laurian!’’ was at length shouted from the 
car door, just as we were consulting our 


watches for the twentieth time in the 


hour, and feeling sure that the station 


been called, and the conductor had forgotten 


us. That pers nage now a 


r 


and our baggage out of the car, and jumped 





in, which had scarcely paused 





igh the mountain gorge. They 


were off rumbling and thundering out 





of sight before we comprehended the realities 
of our situation. One glance around, and we 
felt an insane desire to shriek out to them to 


stop and take us on again. Too late; they 





were gone, al » stood in a pouring, drench 
ing rain on a platform ten feet long and three 
wide, with a shanty six feet square behind us, 
which contained five men and three boys, and 
was full Jane had her new bonnet on, with 
fresh, green ribbons, and she desperately 
pushed her way in. My travelling hat and 
coat had become unspoilable, after four 


weeks of dusty wanderings, so I stayed outside 


and studied the position. Frowning mountain- 


} } 
uds in 


peaks, dense forests and lowering c 


he back-ground. Closer by, a few piles of 


lumber, one low, whitewashed, rambling build 
ing with unmistakably dirty surroundings. A 
little farther, a group of small cabins or huts 
of one low room each That was all. Some 
roads were visible which seemed to come from 
the mountains. I strained my eyes anxiously, 
but in vain, for a glimpse of something like a 
carriage coming to meet ws, then courageously 
The men had all 


left but two, whom we now accosted. 


joined Jane in the ** Depot.” 


‘‘They knew French’s team. It hadn’t been 
down that day.” 

‘* Was it too late to expect it now ?” 

“Oh, yes, ‘twas nigh on t’ seven o'clock ; 
they couldn’t get back that night to Badger’s 
Mills if they come so late 

And they too went away, and the boys with 
them, and we were left alone, save two bare- 
footed, bareheaded, tattered and spattered, fin- 
ger-in-mouthed little girls, who shyly watched 
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us from the door, unmindful of the falling 
It would soon be dark. I didn’t dare to look 
at Jane, she didn’t dare to speak to me, so I 


rain again. At the 


started out intot 





paused, while Jane addressed the y 
females who guarded it. 


‘*Was there a hotel anywhere near 








‘No; but they’s a tarvern where ke 
goes,” the eldest replied. } > to the right 
I looked: it was the low building w th 


seemed buried in dirt. Protected by a sun- 


umbrella I boldly set out towards its door 


ries as to our friends 
N Frer s hadn’t been dow ntwo’r 
hree days Knowed ’em well. Always seen 
em when they was dow! 
This information from a tall, gaunt, wi 
] ng ndividual with his ha 3 ] his 
I ts, while standing on a p” whos 
ying ] r was inch deep w if 
Was there a carriage in the pla 
< ild be hired to ta two ladies t Ba 8 
vould 
it I € 
rh @ 
T 
» Jane 





vie a 
au A i 
1 advance 
ss J said Cousin Jane, as w ame 
in sight of the edifice. 


‘He said parlor,’ I answered, firmly. 


Six unkempt children were ranged on the 


iforesaid stoop to receive us, two of whom 
were the girls who had directed us there. We 
entered the ‘ parlor thr ugh an entry s - 
pery th tobacco juice and clay. It was a 


with dirty, mouldering furni- 
ture, and the air so close and full of noisome 
vapors as almost to suffocate us. Openir 

door only added a mixture of oaths, whisky 
and smoke from the bar-room opposite to t 


former c ym pound, 








But it was only for half an hour. We pre- 
pared for our ride with the best of spirits. 
. len 


Happiness is altogether comparative. The 


prospect of a ride of eight miles up an 


in darkness and driving rain, was delightful, 


r 


and made us jubilant, in contrast wit! 





we 
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staying longer in Laurian. With towels 
pinned over our bonnets, all ready for a start, 
we sat down before the window, smelling bot- 
tles in hand, to * wait for the wagon.” 

“It might be a great deal worse,” said 
Consin Jane, philosophically, ** what if we had 
to stay here all night!” 


Fatal words! 
' 


been at our elbows, and sped at once to im- 


Our evil genii must have 
prove uy » suggestion. Our host entered, 
and we started up eagerly. 

‘‘The kerridge was all ready for ye, ladies,” 
he said, ‘‘but jest as ’twas comin’ over the 
railroad the couplin’ broke, an’ it’s gone to 
the blacksmith’s, an’ can take you up early in 
the mornin’.” 





We caught our breath, convulsively. Jane 
rallied first 
“But w must go to-night,” she said; 


“there must be somethi g else: we can ride in 
a wagon, in a lumber wagon, but we must 


go fe 


He professed great sorrow, but was immov- 





able in ] leclaration that there was nothing 
else in the settlement. 

‘His horses was gone away, and he'd 
‘ighbor. Will you 
walk out to supper, ladies ?” 

We bore it; not with composure, resignation 


borryed this one of a n 








or | so} but simply because we wet 
siler 1, crushed, stunned. Nothing could 
equal the meekness with which we took off our 





bonnets, folded up the towels, and follo 
our host from the low, dirty parlor into the 


lower and dirtier dining-room, beyond which 
ar h shanty did duty as the lowest and 
dirtiest of kitchens. So far we had met our 
misfortunes and disappointments with courage 
and « retion. Now we surrendered hopelessly 


and without terms. Now we ceased to take 
cognizance of dirt, for was it not to be our 
lition during the ages that inter- 
Months, 


even years, seemed already to have elapsed 


vened between us and the morning ? 


since we set foot in Laurian. 

Our bewildered senses refused to take note 
of the contents of that supper-table. I have a 
vague remembrance of something black which 
was called coffee; of a sad, fretted-looking 
who was also the mother of the six 


landlady, 
children, asking if we would rather have tea ; 


and that after she brought it she engaged in a 
series of skirmishes with her offspring to pre- 
vent their surrounding us as a bodyguard. 

We went back to the parlor, and in the same 
dazed, confused, apathetic state examined, the 
few books on the table. We were in doubt as 


¢ not be surprised if 
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to the religious preferences of the household. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, a Book of Common Prayer, 
and one of Methodist hymns divided the pro- 
babilities about equally between the Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Methodists There was 
quite a large number of old daguerreotypes and 
ambrotypes, photographs had not yet appeared 
here, it would seem. We looked at these 
pictures, pausing to comment on each that 
they might last the longer. We opened one 
vence a fresh, girlish face looked out with 
l 


} 


wl 
ull, sweet blue eyes, and a soft bloom over 


f 
the rounded cheeks. A tender, earnest, plead- 
ing sweetness made it just such a face as we 
should be glad to see our dearest ones wear. 
It had a strangely familiar look withal, and 





presently we identified it with t 


i 


at of the 
Was it possible that 
she had in her girlhood worn that lovely face, 





faded, weary landlady 


ind where was now that womanly, sensitive, 
confiding heart which shone through it? And 
was it the tall, gaunt, uncouth host, with his 
wicked oaths and rough manners who had won 
hat heart, and loved her in return ? 

We speculated and sentimentalized some- 
what. A farmer’s daughter, fresh, romantic 
and pretty. A first suitor, bold, dashing and 
n earnest, but lacking that innate purity with- 
out which human nature falls into beastliness 
and degradation. 

Ten years of marriage. A Jumberman’s 
tavern, six neglected, filthy little ones, the 
wife prematurely old, broken in spirit and 


health—all the sweet p e of her youth 





lost—it may be forgotten; the husband sur- 


rounded by wicked, vulgar and profane men, 
sin till he fits the 


place he has chosen. We cl 


grown coarser and bolder 
sed the picture 
and laid it aside. Just then the wi 





an passed 
through the room, a fretful, 


impatient excla- 
mation on her lips. 

‘It seems a great change for so short a 
time,”’ I said musingly. 

“T don’t know,” J replied. ‘I should 


iged as much before 





morning! I feel it coming over me,” and she 
shuddered with a realization of what such a 


, 


life must be to those who cou/d not get away in 
the morning, or worse, who did not want 
to. 

Should we get away in the morning? How 
did we know into what surroundings, under 
what influences we had fallen? All the old 
nursery legends came trooping through my 
thought with an air of probability in their 
most startling details. I should scarcely have 
been surprised at the appearance of the most 
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was —Lrrr~0 


in getting away from his house. A covered 


buggy, an old white horse, accompanied by a 
colt, a small boy in ragged trousers, check 
shirt and bare feet for a driver, for whom we 
made a seat with our baggage, and we were 
really on our way to Hattie French. Notwith- 
ng her mysterious failure to meet or send 
for us, we 


Anybody else might change or grow 





had no misgivings as to our wel- 





cold, but Hattie, never. There was one fear, 


she might have been gone from home ere our 
letter arrived; and we were so inured to re- 


buffs and disappointments now, that this fear 
grew more palpable as we drew nearer. 

hree hours had passed, and our boy said 
we were nearly there. It had been a slow, 
hard drive up a mountain road. 

‘‘This ere horse is a good tray’ler,” said the 
boy, ‘‘or we shouldn’t be there yet. The 
buggy’s a good strong one, too,” he added, 
‘san in’s heavy roads amazin’.”’ 

«¢ Where was the carriage broken last night?” 


Twant broke nowhere!” he replied, 
‘‘But the landlord told us so’’—and I told 
the story of the broken couplin’, ‘ Pray what 


was the reason we could not come last night, if 


He saw that he had betrayed his master. 
“Guess he thought he’d rather fetch you this 


mornin’,’’ he muttered, hanging his head 


Well, we were there at last. Hattie’s sur-¢ 


prise and dismay at our sudden appearance in 
l 


1er §1 





ng-room, sans crinoline, mud-bespat- 


and uncouth as we were, were in- 





Our letter had not yet arrived. 
We begged for dinner; ‘‘ Not wait to get many 
kinds, but plenty of each,” and retired to put 
ourselves in respectable array once more. 
*’ guests were there; everything was de- 
lightful. In our renovated condition we had a< 
hearty welcome, and in half an hour had for- 
gotten Laurian. 

“lve lain awake nights thinking how dread- 
ful it would be if any of our friends had to 
stay there even for an hour or two,” Hattie 
said, ‘‘and it never happened till you came.” 

Never was a pleasanter visit 


old pine forests, the large clear springs, with 


the whitest sand and the coldest water, the 


busy old mills, the large, convenient, cheerful 
house, with its rooms made beautiful as only 
Hattie can make rooms; last, but not least, 
the dear, loving, congenial little group of) 
friends—made time fly very rapidly. When I? 
could tarry no longer, but must go back to John) 


The gr ind : 


Ve on 


and thence home to the city, they all accom- 
panied me to Laurian. 

What glorious outlooks from the mountain 
side! What fragrant sweet-fern, and what 
gorgeous mountain kalmias! What a short 
and delightful ride was that down the road we 
hfd plodded so wearily over scarce a week be- 
fore! Even Laurian was beautiful under the 
sunshine, nestled at foot of those lofty ranges. 
But I turned with a shudder from the contem- 
plation of the ‘*tarvern.”’ 

The train came—I was homeward bound. 
John met me at the depot in Jacksonsport, and 
riding by his side to the dear little farm-house 
where we were staying, I said we had *a 
splendid time,’’ and Jane was to stay another 
week. Not until he reads this, (and he always 
reads everything in the dear ‘‘Home,”) will 
he know just how we went to Laurian. 


BY ADA M. KENNICOTT 

Ah me! ’tis a rainy 7 
With black clouds rust pa 
Like routed armies, and, sharp and near, 


i drear, 


The swift-pursuing blast 

Read no more from ghostly runes 
Of murder, ruins and mold, 

Sueh tales were made to shade the Junea, 
Not darken the Autumn wold. 

Come, give us stories w ht and cheer, 
With purple and gems 

Those that warm the heart to hear, 
And sparkle like rich old wine: 

Songs of gladsome, Chr 
With holly and ivy bi 


Ring us none but joyful chimes 


s times, 


Down from the Past, to-night. 


So, with darkness and storm forgot, 
Speedeth the cheery eve 
All secure in ou et cot, 
Who for the rain will grieve? 
Hark! was that the ery of a lamb, 
Hungry, frightened and cold, 
Shiv’ring and pitiful, see} + its dam? 


I thought they were all in the fold! 


God pity the wand'rers over earth, 
From the wrathful storm who shrink, 

And guide them all t shelt'ring hearth! 
But oh! it is bitter to t k, 

it fire or light, 

Alone, in the rain and cold, 


How, weary and faint, y 


Some loving heart may be crying to-night, 
That we thought was safe in the fold! 
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LITERARY WOMEN. 
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‘“‘Take a magazine, indeed, Miss Gray I went through a whole row 1omes, 
said Mrs. Sharp, shaking out her silken duster ng by the new railroad, searcbing for Sun- 


some 1m Ly sch i i irs, and you could easily see 





with great energy, after removing 





aginary dust from the polishe 
thank you, I have no time for reading suc! ne could not but think that they would have 





rash, and my girls’ heads are full enough of¢@been much better off for a ] e knowledge 
nonsense without putting any more into them. iLis my 1u nh, Wl 1regardt 1 Ss 14ies 
[hese literary women are getting to be the vho have ven spoiled by books, that they 


plague of society.”’ would have been spoiled without them in some 


The notable housewife put away her duster ber way.’ 





in the convenient corner cupboard where it ‘*Well, at least I shall take care it my 
could be whisked out at a moment’s notice, rls are not spoiled in that way, if I can he 
and took up a strip of cambric night-cap2it. There is too much to do in house 


border, which she was elaborately hem-)5find time for sucl volery 
stitching. . 
‘Girls are good for nothing to work now,”’ ‘« Cert 











she continued, ‘‘and all for this passion for st 1ims to 
reading that has come up. It wasn’t so in ake | 1 for 
lay. Thank fortut I was brought up t t e she 
keep house as tht to be done,” and she? succeed ries 
glanced around with great satisfaction on theSof my « of my 
spotless apartment, where a child dare hardly ¢ mother s and 


set his foot. irsery 
Now, Miss Gray’s mother was one of those¢ when I 





same despised readers, and the young lady 2et ITA 

rather resented the idea that her h is¢I[ sha t rs 

not fully as inviting as Mrs. Sharp’s. Still, rary e her 

she answered, pleasant]; me something more than a polished i ‘ 
‘‘Reading has never hurt my mother, Mrs. ¢ She s to have everything about her 

Sharp; and I think she is as fond of it as any > pure and neat, but endless scrubbings ] 





one in the pla It has never made our | cing up of carpets oftener than tw L year, 

one whit the less pleasanter.”’ regards as useless and sinfu She feels 
“Your n er may be an exception, Char it such a manner of spending time l 

lotte, but I can tell you that J know homes of ill for the same rebuke which Jesus gave t 

reading, scribbling mothers, where everything‘ Martha.’ 

is in confusion, and where a cold dinner is Miss Charlotte soon took her leave, but her 


rule of the home. The children roam about inS words had disturbed the quiet of the other’s 
h ‘ments, never lookir spirit The power of habit is wonderful, 


r 
fe 


the most. « 
neat and tidy a moment of their blessed lives. 5th ugh. So, to make : 


Meanwhile the mother sits with uncombed¢tary weakness, she summoned her f s, and 
hair, and her feet in an old pair of slippers, >! igh it was but a week before Christmas, 





writing poetry for the papers.” Mrs. Sharp’s¢had every chamber carpet taken up, and the 
fascore? floors and wood work thoroughly ser 


look of scorn would have withered 
of literary women on the spot. But Charlotte$ Colds, and coughs, and general discomfort for 
only smiled, and said— weeks was the result, but these were ri 1 

‘* Are you sure that these women would not 5as trifling considerations compared with the 
have had just such homes if they had no taste¢ great virtue of having the chambers cleaned 


for literature at all I have known plenty of>at a time when no one else would have thought 
ignorant women whose homes were what youSof such a thing. 


describe, who never read a book in their lives. 2 
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DICKENS. 


r to unravel one of Mr. Dickens’s 


p! re always reminded of the Maze at 


I] | 1 Court; the clews which appear the 
most } sing end in nothing, and we wake 
ad lse starts before we catch hold of 
the path. We fancy, for instance, that 


m of Johnny and Sloppy is to lead 
to § ng important in the solution of the 


but Johnny dies before he can 














be | f home, and Sloppy only reappears 
in t ist chapter, to aid in administering 
du gation to Silas Wegg. Then, too, the 
he heroine of the ‘“‘ Mutual Friend” are 
ot »usual cast-iron, or rather cast-wax stamp 
we are so used to in all Mr. Dickens's novels. 
M. H i Taine, in his able critique on English 








no , Says that he always feels inclined to 
add s the excellent young men and amiabl, 
y women who play the lovers in Mr. 
Dickens's works as good little boys and girls. 
‘* Soyez sages, mes bons petits enfans,’’ is the 
val y benediction he would bestow upon 
them Ruth Pinch, Ada Jarndyce, Florence 
Dor Kate Nickle} e Dorrit, and tl 

rest twin sisters. Every now and n 
we have a heroine who begins by being a little 
Ww 1 and proud, like Bella Wilfer, but she 


always ends by toning down into a perfect 


in like manner, the heroes are 


Wo! in 0, 


always well-conducted, excellent young men, 


with the highest principles, and all the domes- 
tic virtues. And, somehow, Mr, Dickens him- 
self s is aware of their essentially prosaic 


n ‘ Iie has created scores of characters 





W will live as long as the English literature 
of ou me is read; but he has never thrown 
the v e power of his matchless genius on 
t ation of a hero or | i Vanity 
Fair, is called a novel without a her but 
D ns’s novels might, we think, be more truly 
ca novels without heroes and without plots. 

l , also, since we are picking out faults, 


artistic merit of Mr. 


the 
pictures is strang 
pass mn ior 


which has 


we y say that 





irrelevant discussions—a passion 


grown upon him in later years. 


When Thackeray stopped in the middle of his 
narrative to enter on some topic which took his 
the topic 


But 
We may or 


we were almost sorry when 
was dropped and the narrative resumed. 
with Dickens the case is different. 
Dick 
Chancery suits and administrative ref 
(248) 


ns’s views about 


but, 


may not agree with Mr 


rm; 


injured by his 


agreeing or disagreeing, we do not wish to 
have them forced upon us in the middle of a 
novel, like a dose of medicine in a spoonful of 
Thus in “Our Mut 


ful and br 


honey. ial Friend’ 


the most fanci int passages is the 
r-law system, 


Betty, but 


protest against the modern Po 
» narrative of old 


it has no more to do with the story than with 


given through the 
Captain Cook’s voyages Mr. Dickens would, 
perhaps, urge in reply, that a great moral les- 
son can be enforced better through the medium 
We 


the in- 


of a novel than of an elal ite Blue-book. 
plea in 


are quite willing to admit the 





terests of social ] ress, but not in those of 
art. Asan earn mer, Mr. Dickens may 
be right in interlardi: is novels with polit- 
ical and social dis sions; as an artist, he is 
undoubtedly wrot 

In “Our Mutual F: 1,” all the peculiar 
merits and defects of the writer we all admire 
so much may be lint r full force and 
levelopment It is the fashion, amongst the 
class of critics in w e eyes popularity is the 
heaviest sin that can be 1 toa writer's door, 
to say that Dickens has fallen off. Whether he 
has fallen off or not i question of opinion, but 
it is certain that nobody has yet risen up to him, 
Let any candid read y and picture to him- 
self what a sensat ‘ r Mutual Friend” 
would have prod l id been written by 
a new and unk vat] s is only because 
we are so used to e marvellous creative 
power of the great I sh novelist that we 
have almost ceased to wonder at bis creations, 
We have plenty of clever novel-writers at the 
present day, and Ar ny Trollope, Bulwer, 
Miss Evans, Charles ] ind a dozen oth- 
ers, might be n velists whose works 
will live after t t single writer is 
thereamongst the W v lhave written the 
account of the P the bridges, of little 
Johnny's deat , of Bra y Headstone's death 
agony, or of the lressmaker’s ** bad boy?” 

eee 


in Was once applied to 


A plain old clergy: 


for advice. He was asked which of two sisters 


he had better pay his ldresses to. One was 
but 


was a professing 


very lovely in her disposition, not a pro- 





fessor of religion The other 


Christian, but very ill-tempered. ‘ Marry the 
good-tempered one by all means,” said the 
rit of God can live where 


clergyman. “The s} 
you can’t.” 


one of 








se ance tA 
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vince of n y 


tumes invade 


now propost 


reader, ¢ 
and earn » 
1e@W Ca 





where, if a 
le 


only what ar 


and if 


he been 
One ot 

days in rid 

order 


lows w! 


‘* Mower and 


farmers, had 
by some 

p se l to 
ventor. 


My « 


anion. The 
I 


quarrelled aft 


convince m« 


opinions. But 


Republican 
we stopped w 


our bodies p1 


while he ex} 





ers if the hd n 
I 1 i, to punish tine 


{ 1 i I yu e 
c we ¢ ad 
' tT “ 
i irtLand a 


} es r 
e } y ) 
sI il enou 
but s 1s ears 
1 1 l e highw 
I in I gut have a 
} 
ts desired to spel 
ya e ¢ int Ww 
inst § 
i iging n S 
( ned. 0 
e « f my 
g I propose 
t I 
s lal I iving 
t ilmost Lis} 
been | l and s 
i nics, W we 
ird i ] pert 4 


men W 
pic 1 spent tl 
him to my pe 


spent the ailernoon 


f the correctness of 1 
when evening came, he 
und Ia Democrat still. At 


1 frosty old farmer, wh 


etion from the chill 1 
the bl 


sed our souls to 











in tryl 


was quite dark, thinking it more agree- 


had increased in fury, and we had rea- 


| 
| 


pepe eo Ndy 
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son to be thankful that we were as comfortably 
situated as we were. 

At last we began to feel the need of our 
regular bread and butter, and proceeded t 
our inn. I wert in first; but my companion, 
who was just behind me, started with surprise, 
and paused on the threshold to whisper to me 
that we had come into the den of a she wolf. 

“‘T had some acquaintance with this woman 
once,”’ he added, ‘“‘and it is strange that she 
appears to me here, when I thought her 


many miles away.” 

The woman came forward, and: recognized 
my client immediately. She returned his 
steady gaze with a malicious stare, and | 
thought each seemed much annoyed by the 
other's presence. We ate our meal in silence, 
and retired early. A young man, who closely 
resembled the woman, was her only companion. 
We rose early and departea; and when we 
came to a nice house, with a clean yard, which 
seemed to say to the traveller ‘come in here,”’ 
we went in and got breakfast. 

All the morning my client was moody, and I 
felt that the encounter of the previous even- 
ing had something to do with his depressed 
When we were again on the road, I 


spirits. 
told him that, as we had quarrelled till we 


were tired, and agreed till we were tired of 


that, I thought he had better spend the day in 
telling me what he knew of the woman with 
whom we had spent the preceding night. 

«IT know men are contrary animals,” he 
answered, ‘‘and disagree sometimes to hear 
themselves talk; but if I tell you that woman’s 
story, I shall be obliged to show you my own 
life, and speak of the influences which have 
made me what I am.” 

“‘Tell me your story, then,” I exclaimed, 
‘©T am eager to hear it.” 

“‘You shall have it if you wish,” he replied, 
and went on: ‘‘I am glad to tell it to some one, 
for I do not expect to tarry long. But death 
is only a matter of time, and I have lived so 
much and suffered so much that I do not fear 
his summons, but feel as if his coming would 
release me from the toils and cares which have 
disturbed me here. A fever which baffles the 
physician’s skill burns within me; a thirst 
which water cannot quench torments me; a 
tumult which sympathy cannot soothe is in 
my breast; and a pain which magnetic fingers 
cannot ease is in my head. Life seems terribly 
earnest now when I am nearly played out; but 
for long years events seemed like some farce 
acting before me, and I regarded with indiffer- 


ence the changes in the scenes. I wondered‘ 


IJIN LSS ILIV LAW nw 


and doubted most of all the lookers-on, while 
the tragedies and comedies of life were enacted 
before me. I have peculiarities of tempera- 
ment which are constitutional. Men call me 
visionary and morbid, but they know nothing 
of the stern discipline and intense life which 
may have made me what they call me. 

“IT will go back to my infancy and child- 
hood, my morning twilight, and try to give 
you some idea of things as they appeared 
when the misis were cleared aw ay. Bi rty- 
five years ago I was a helpless infant in my 
mother’s arms, and received from her a briny 
ht never know the pro- 





baptism, because I mig 
tecting love which kind fathers give their chil- 
dren. My mourning parent did not mean that 
I should ever have cause to feel my loss. She 
made me her companion, confidant, and friend. 
No threats or commands ever passed her lips; 
but kindness and encouragement were freely 
given. I could not have worn out that wo- 
man’s love if I had tried. No uncertain moods 
or petty tyrannies soured my temper. Thus, 
in some respects, my childhood was passed 
under most favorable circumstances. Only 
wholesome restraints, reproofs and warnings 
were wanting; and for the need of these I 
grew fearless, wilful, and self-conscious. 

‘At length the ‘Angel of Death’ called at 
our dwelling a second time, and when he wgnt 
away I was alone in the world. Alone! how 
much misery there is in that word. I partly 
felt it then, but I feel it more now. Alonein 
the world! and unsuspecting enough to be the 
dupe of any designing man or woman; and so 
hopeful, that it is not strange that I am going 
down to my grave a disappointed man. The 
ghosts of these dead friends, and loves, and 
hopes, appeared to me last night, walking 
about in the dim light, till the earth was black 
with their shadows as they came and went; a 
mournful procession of corpses, in their shrouds 
and chin-cloths, who will not stay in their 
graves. One glance at that hateful face, and 
one look into those wicked eyes, was enough 
to start the smouldering fires. The ashes were 
all raked open, and the live coals glowed and 
burned as fiercely as ever. I have lived it all 
over again within the last twenty-four hours. 
Leaving a child alone is like turning kim out 
of doors naked to endure the dampness and 
darkness of night. But I came up in spite of 
cold receptions, treacherous comrades, and 
evil influences. Yet I was always hungry for 
love—so hungry. 

‘(It was during this period in my history 
that I first saw the creature who lodged us last 
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night. Her husband was living then, and a¢ moment Yes, to know that there is a great 
perfe t pair they were, of their kind. ] vrong somewhere, which it is past your skill 
lowest specimens of humanity are easily enou, r power to remedy; it is hard enough to bear 
mated, you know, and it is not at all strar ill this; bitter enough to feel all of these 


that this Jack found his Gill; and that they Sthings; and sad enough to know that there is 


two lived together to serve their master, a 10 help for it. But while there is sin in the 


cording to their ability world, there will be suffering, and it is through 


They had a son and daughter who formed ? distress and sorrow, well borne, that men be- 
another pair, and did great credit to thei 1@ pe ed and refined. There has beena 


parents, in following th example and instru lark age’ in my history 





tion which they had received. The weakness > moaned, and c 
and vice of both parents were combined in Il found peace, and came to understand it 


th offspr 





were con till I ] ste sights 1] sures of the order 
“It was f ‘ sing my s s of joy, and re) in a light 

poisoned me past cure. My story really « n 

mences here, just re another mans W I have y 1 somewhere it t I g : 


leave off. But I 1 t go on and finish t nded bird are sweetest; and if this be 


record of my w l life, that I may le, my sing must have beenaecceptable to 
no work half done; but may be found ready > Him who had made the outward world a blank 
and waiting for a new task when one presents me While the natural eye grew dim, the 
itself or beé ers l, fora rest f it ual ¢ > grew ¢ ir i on s Ke 
care, forever Pe | mselves che st ses, Was & gain In some <¢ r direc 
or Bs 1en they a I I 1 ved my family from these vile 
rit: so n this man and w i ns; | be trail of the serpent was 





pretended to care for me, I believed in their is all It was the little hands which 


friendship, and doubted not but they we ere held out to me; and the baby voices that 











all they seemed to br They courted me, ar l to me; that moved me most powerfully 
married r dat ter I do n £ l for them I would gladly have made any 
that the g engaged in the plot I They had no guide but me, and I 
but pass { s vas SI fit to be eir guide I bought books 

‘«Tt wag not many months ere I awoke t | read and studied in those dark days, vainly 
sense of the importance of the step I had } to find the peace I wanted, in them. 
taken, and fully realized my folly and 7 he was food enough for the mind, but heart 
tation The horns and hoofs of the beast we 1 soul were starving all the time There 
visible. The scales dropped from my e) ere empty rooms into which even the chil- 
and I discovered the hollowness of the fa lren never cat Then I turned philosopher, 








with whom I was conn 1. as! W nd ugh 1d reasoned till I was drifted far 
we ever wake to consciousness when it is t it upon an ocean of doubts and perplexities. 


late? Why do we ever f out ‘ living JI saw men and women wild with joy, and mad 


, » 
ate, witbout one spark of sympa 





on husks, when we | 





and was an indifferent spectator to all 





life, was mine then; passed about me. Whenever I looked 
love a woman whon I the stage to watch the play, it was only 
the worst of all was know it ell; t ) analyze the motives that moved the players ; 
feel it so y sneer at their simpli and smil eir 





wrong, and not kn 


to feel yourself sur em: near them in b dy, an immeasurab] 





nfluences which y 





stance from them in spirit. But I did not 


to be aware that you 





doors are always period of lifference lasted. I grew strong, 
barred; to be conscious that you are chained $ while the love of women and the hate of men 
to a dead kt which you must always drag id no power to move me. Envy, calur ny, 
along; and to have some idea of the at Sand adversity did not bend my proud head, or 





ends and purposes of existence, while you arecsubdue my rebellious heart at once. The 
compelled to move like a worm in the dust, >more furi 


to yield. I had not learned one of Life’s most 


us the gale, the less I was disposed 





without daring to look up, or on, for a siz 
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important lessons—the lesson of bending be-cand doubted less. My strength and confi- 
fore the storm. It is a sad spectacle to see addence seemed foolishness, and my failures and 


man fighting circumstances. Nature herself disasters the discipline | needed to bring me to 


says / not break, and gives us a beautifulemy place. I thought to oppose myself to a 
examp! when powerful trees and slender S power that was mightier than I; but itis folly 
grasses acknowledge the ‘Storm King’s’ power. efor a man to mark out a course and declare 
‘‘T thought I could work out my own des-5that he will follow his own plans. We may 
tiny, and control my own feelings; while I¢ proclaim what we will do to-morrow, but when 
marked the fears and turmoils which agitated )to-morrow comes the outside pressure is too 
other men And when I remembered the com- ¢strong for us, and we do not as we planned but 
parative 1 rnificance of our pursuits and en as One wiser than ourselves | 18 |} inned for 1 
joyments, I was tempted to attach too littleSI took such care of myself that it never oceur 
im} unce to all action. And, during all ?red to me that it might | better to let God 
these 1 s we were growing apart, this wo-Stake some care of me I had a sore which 
man vas killing me by her presence, an l2irritated and hurt me more than I was willing to 
my f. The more I knew of the sacredness of Sacknowledge; 1 had a thorn in the flesh which 
such a relation, the more I disliked her who/¢ made me long for the rest i peace of a fi 
had come between me and the enjoyment ture state; I hada living afiliction which made 
such pure happiness. I tried to be kind and¢me humble and patient in this life. These 
consid ite, but alas! I fear I had little pa things have made me s er and earnest, and 
tience Ww her faults. 1 strove with all 1 putting away my own work and taking up 
might to » my duty, but duty is very cruel ?God's work I have ¢ ! l too great a 
when no love goes withit. The skunk con-Schange to ever live a surface-life and be cor 
quers tl ion, and the people whom we mo tent again, 
heartily hate and despise can torment us past ‘You may think that I sl} ld have labored 
endurance Thus, when these miserable crea-¢to reform this famil: irly related to my 
tures saw how matters stood between me and>)own; but like any « pioneer in a good 
their daughter, how I had grown away fro suse, | should have been rewarded with kicks 
them a when they saw that I was no longer dand bruises for my interest and zeal I can- 
a boy to be fooled, but a man to be feared, (not carry the world upon my shoulders. If my 


they vowed eternal vengeance. They attacked 2example is worth anything they have had it: 


my reputation, and spider-like, wove theirSmy precepts they would never heed 


‘subtle web’ of slanders and inventions all ‘*T have ceased to « n If a man gets 
about me. They stung me to life again; theySa bad wife it does not foll hat he should be 
made me feel; and they woke all that was evil ¢disgusted with marriage, and attribute all the 
in my nature. I look back upon that crisis inSdiscords and contrarieties of life to this cause. 
my soul’s history and wonder that that terrible lf another man find t that there are hypo 
strug with myself did not make me insane. >crites in his church he has no right to claim 


“But I eame to regard my persecutors¢that there is no reality in religion and no sin- 


iritably at last, and wished that ocerity in professions. And if another man is 





I might do them good. There are battles which (deceived by some smooth rascal whom he has 
no one sees; there are battie-fields which no trusted entirely, it is wrong for him to affirm 


ut; and there are victories of which Sthat there is no more truth, goodness, or virtue 


no ol ears God alone witnesses the most¢ein the world; tha ill men are liars, knaves, 
fearfu ntests. Great trials never leave men Sand thieves, or would be if they had the oppor- 
just as it finds them; they are either veryctunity. These dissatisfied brothers have a 


much better or very much worse for the wavesShard time, but they cannot set right what 





of sin and sorrow which pass over them; andcevery one else has set wrong It is of no use 
if they come to the surface without any out- to ‘build straight houses for crooked folks to 
ward trace of what has happened to them, “live in.’ 

there are surely scars which are concealed.2 ‘But I promised to tell you that woman's 
No mirth and clamorous grief had drivenSstory when I commenced, and here I have told 


me within myself; but I did not expect to be?you my own Perhaps it is better that I 
led in a way which I knew not. When I be-Sshould not speak of her. Dishonest, treacher- 
gan to look up I felt that I was not so wise or? ous and base she has been to me, and if I have 


as I had supposed myself, and ISsometimes spoken harshly of her i ny haste 
h ; n my haste, 





pows 


trusted more and labored less, 1 praised morecl am sorry, for I do not mean to be unjust. 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY CLARA J. LEE. 
A few days since I accompanied some friends)to others—that we take them out of them. 
in a call upon a lady but recently widowed. (selves. One may not say that he has suffered, 
As her loss was spoken of, one of them re-2He may not tell whence his power is derived. 


marked—** How much you must miss him!” The nature that is at all susceptible instine- 
Never shall I forget the touching reply, in?@tively knows. It can come in no other way. 

accents which linger with me yet—‘:I miss$ Hearts thus made ministers to others through 
him everywhere!” Poor, lonely, sorrowing sufferings of their own, have indeed a holy 
heart How one longed to lighten its burden. 5 mission to perform—a tender and delicate 


So this morning, as I took the hand of an-¢ work to do. Let them see to it that they keep 
other widowed one whose husband yet lay 2their currents pure; for oftentimes they come 
unburied, and saw the weary, saddened look between us and the Father. That is, when 
and tearful eye, listening to the broken voice, 2 one is bruised and broken with grief till bis 
meanwhile, as it spoke of her great loss, howSvery heart is almost dead within him, and God 
my heart ye urned to express to her my sy m-< seems afar off. too far to come down to him in 
pathy. Yet words came not at the bidding.Shis lowly and terrible needs—he can be 
The power of utterance seemed gone. ctouched and soothed with human sympathy 

And it is often thus. When one’s feelingsSas with none that is divine. That is too far 
are deepest and strongest, fewest words comecabove him. Only something human like him- 
in which to embody them. But are these 2self, with its touch, its voice, and tear-filled 
needed? Is not the silent pressure of theSeye, can meet and help him in his sorest 
hand, the tears that will force their way, ?need—can, as it were, make a ladder on which 
choking the voice, sufficient? Are they notShe can ascend to the higher and more endur- 
often more than words? And no one whose ?ing help which cometh from above. 
heart has been made desolate by the presence There are times in the lives of many, dark 
of death or a worse sorrow, can fail to appre-¢ spots in their weary, lonely ways, when they 
ciate this quiet, silent expression of sympathy. > would sink down and die but for human sym- 
It is better than words then. For the heart¢ pathy fitly and feelingly offered. Some there 
may be so crushed, so broken, that all offering )are, doubtless, stronger, braver, more self- 
of sympathy in the ordinary way seems but “reliant, either naturally or through the force 
mockery. True, time softens this first anguish, 2of education, who can do without it—or who 
and then words of comfort do their work.Scan seem to do without it—whose souls, per- 
And blessed is he who knows how to speak?¢haps, can find their needed help from God 
them aright. Sdirect. One cannot but think, though, that 

There are some persons who seem especially ¢ something is lost to them—that some violence 
gifted to carry healing with their very presence. > has somewhere been done. A kind of isolation 
Whether it be in word or in silence, a soothing ¢enwraps them. They lose the softening, edu- 
influence goes out from them. If we look for cating tenderness that comes from a closer 
the cause of this, we shall always find that theScontact with human hearts., Or, if so con- 
power lies with those who have themselves ?stituted that they can impart sympathy where 
deeply suffered. They have learned how toSthey cannot receive it, deeper loneliness must 
minister to other hearts through sorrows of 2still be theirs. God, indeed, may be their 
their own. This is always true. For Sstay. They may go higher and be nearer to 


awa" 


. ‘Him, perhaps; but even this height implies 
“Those best can heal who have been bruised oft.” , . . 
othe deepest isolation, and our hearts ache to 
So, even while we accept their sympathy, § help them still. 
and are soothed and comforted thereby, our2 God made us social beings. He meant that 
hearts in turn go out to them, laden with theSwe should help one another, And if gn any 


‘ . . 
same incense. Often, when we fully realize? way we are separated from our kind, even in 


this, our own griefs are narrowed and lessened Sthe least degree, some wrong is done. Through 

through sympathy with theirs. And this is love of the human we can best attain to that of 

one of the best methods of imparting comfort >the Divine. We can best and most truly un- 
(254) 
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BREAKFAST-TAI 


derstand it. This left out, we shall always be 


incomplete and it half developed. As on 


dying in infancy, it may be, loses and must 


always miss the discipline of our earthly life 


so must we, shut away from humanity, always 
feel, both here and hereafter, a want whic 


that alone could have supplied. 


So, while we cultivate the Divine love, let 
us never forget or verlook the human lr} 
deep longings und yearnings for earthly « 
panionship w not given to us in vain. 1 
mean something And if not fully answe 
here, a l it j eldom or never a { 
have ¢ t Through them 
come ! rer { Lord, 1 re il 1 
Him, and it with oursely II 
after, Ww } lrances shall bse ( v 
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and we see as we are seen, and know as we 


leep, inexpressible longings and yearnings for 


ve and sympathy which we have had may be 


inswered 


Let us be patient, then, and cheerful and 


<2 e = 


BREAKFAST-TABLE DISCUSSION IN THE RECTOR’S FAMILY. 


BY AUTHOR OF ‘* WA 


Gustave t | le the morning paper w 
an expression t nd passed uy 
cup for fre 

‘What now lly inquired Aunt Sabrina 
as she poured t and tendered to him the 


‘* Miss to lecture here. Wednesday 
evening 

‘Excellent!’ cried Helena. ‘I have been 
wishing so mu to hear her 

‘Indeed W you attend?” asked her 
cousin, with a sever ance at the young lady 
sparkling f 

“Of cour 

“No!” 

‘“*And why 

“If a woman does not know her proper 
place she should be taught it,” he replied, 
with increa 

“Why, certainly 


ng severity. 

So Mr. Gustave Walraven, 
able critic, distinguished reviewer, and ordained 
instructor of women, proposes to utterly over 
whelm, put to confusion, and very possibly 


annihilate poor Miss — 


—, by absolutely re 
fusing to listen to her pretty oration to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Mr. G. W 


that you name, would manifest his regard for 


with none of the qualifica 





all true and right-minded women by discoun 


} 


tenancing those whose deportment tends to cast 


obloquy and reproach upon them, If such of 


and mistaken sisters, who seek 





your misguid 


the union may be complete. The 


l 


i well; for in the wise exercise of 
se virtues here, shall be our best and truest 
pr iration for the hereafter 
a 
\ i 
f we a ‘ 
1ING AND WA N( 
ety as an antidote for heart disappoint 
nts, could know that the crowds that they 
harangue are drawn together out of mere idle 
curiosity and not from any respect or reverence 


r opi ns, there would be few, I think, 
r to throw off the restrictions of their 


x, and assume rights and privileges for which 


IS 


nature has not q inlified them 
“That speech exhibits some of the weak 


, ) 
} nts in the masculine character in a very 


strong ht,” replied Helena. ‘Firstly, you 
lraw the miserable inference that a \ nan 
ist needs have been ‘disappointed in love,’ 
saying is, before she can dare to brave 

the ridicule of men sufficiently to entertain and 
publicly express an independent opinion 
s ! lly you ¢ ynfess to the motive of ‘ é 
( ty,’ which, since the fall of Eve, has 


n reckoned a feminine weakness. Thirdly, 
you represent yourself and brethren as so 
opinionated that you cannot or will not listen 
( y and impartially to the arguments of those 
who presume to differ from you, but, with that 

ttle mean spirit which all liberal minded 
persons must despise, stand ready to disprove 
and denounce a principle before you have 
heard it fairly stated. Fourthly, you foolishly 
and conceitedly suppose that if those ‘mis- 


’ 


uided and mistaken sisters,’ who have the 


temerity to defy your opinions, could know the 
low estimation in which they are held by the 
masculine element, they would retire in con- 


fusion from their antagonistic position, and 


ee eee ree 


a. me 
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labor assiduously to cultivate qualities pleasing ¢ only legitimate employment, and one to which 


in your eyes; as if, forsooth! the esteem and» she must make all others subservient. 


admiration of men were woman’s highest re- 
ward, to gain which she would sacrifice her)in a word edgewise ?”’ 


‘*My dear Lena, will you permit me to get 
interrupted the rector, 


own self-respect, and set aside her own con-¢ with a gesture of comic distress 

victions of duty as things of minor consider- “Twenty if you like, uncle, which is grant- 
ation, not daring to give utterance to an adverse ing a great deal, seeing that the exclusive use 
opinion lest she should be thought ‘unfemi-: of language is woman's prerogative by nature,” 
nine’ and ‘strong-minded.’ ” quoth Leya, with twinkling eyes. 


‘No woman of refined and well-balanced 





1 have any ‘convictions of duty’ which 





lead her away from her own proper 
re of quiet usefulness and home influence,”’ 





dogmatically asserted Walraven Jr. 
‘My excellent kinsman, there are always 
exceptions to the best of rules. Suppose your 





‘woman of refined and well-balanced m 





have no ‘home’ in which to exert her ‘influ- 
ences?’ The whole wide earth her hearth- 
stone, the vast blue heaven her only roof, the 
curse which fell upon Adam her sole heritage, 
by the sweat of her brow and the toil of her 


hands compelled to compass the means of liv- 
ing! In what ‘sphere of quiet usefulness’ 
sl he do it? In what ‘unobtrusive’ way 
can she serve the first law of nature, and 








ending the fastidious taste of he 


critical brother? If she has a talent for any 
one of the few vocations open to her, and if 
she can succeed in finding a vacancy therein, 
she may continue to subsist from week to 


week on such wages as are deemed sufficient 
for her, without regard to the real worth or 
amount of labor that she performs, but she 


cannot hope by her single effort to do more 
than to provide for present necessities, living 
strictly up to the scriptural injunction to take 
no thought for the morrow. It appears to be 
tacitly ur lerstood that she is to procure a home 
by marriage—that the chief end and aim of her 

» is to get a husband—that her highest duty 
is to make herself pretty and agreeable; to 
practice mild, soft, inoffensive ways, and to 


display always in the presence of the other 








sex a sweetness and amiability of disposition, 
to the end that she may become the beloved 
of some king Ahasuerus, who doesn’t 


q 


» the naughtiness and spirit of the Vashti 





type of women. There are some things not 
becoming for her to do; they are unladylike, 
and do not pertain to her ‘true sphere ;’ but 
she may go fishing with perfect propriety. 
‘There are as good fish in the sea as were ever 
caught,’ is an adage impressed upon her mind 
with as much care as anything promised by 
her sponsors in baptism. Husband-catching 
seems by common consent to be reckoned her 


‘And one of which she fully avails herself,” 
growled Gustave, s voce. 

‘*The question of capacity can only be 
satisfactorily settled by experiment,” began 
the rector, with the air of one who holds in 
reserve some argument by which he expects to 
overwhelm his opponent 

“Very true,” assented his niece. 

‘‘ And if women are competent to fill certain 
offices to which they asy 


i 


, they will prove 
their ability when t opportunity is offered 
them,” he continued 


‘* Most certainly,’’ acquiesced Helena.” 


A dead silence pre ithe question put in 
the rector’s most impressive tones— 

‘* lave they done s 

“Opportunities have not been general 
enough to allow me to speak from personal 
observation or experience,” answered Helena, 
‘but I am nevertheless confident, for, as 
Longfellow says, ‘we judge ourselves by what 


we feel capable of d 

««*« While,’ as he wisely adds, ‘others judge 
us by what we have ady done,’” pursued 
the rector. ‘* Now, facts are against you, my 
dear. That women are not fitted for such 
positions as they have recently attempted to 
fill is sufficiently proved by the experiment. 
Our lady physicians are mere charlatans, of 
whose pretended skill no sane person ever 
makes a second trial; our lady lecturers are 
flashy, flowery, verbose, but shallow and illogi- 
eal, their arguments appealing solely to our 
sympathies, never to our reason; our lady 


clerks are careless, volatile, coquettish, more 





solicitous about the becoming arrangement of 
their head-dresses than the proper keeping of 
their ledgers, in a variety of ways manifesting 
their preference for that ‘legitimate employ- 
ment’ which you just now so scornfully named, 
to the uncongenial duties of their professional 
calling. Even our lady writers, of whom we 
have a superabundance, are undeniably super- 
ficial, treating the subjects which they take 
up either in an insipid, impotent manner, or 
in a dashing, breezy, hop-skip-and-jump 
fashion, more amusing than instructive, never 
going down to the heart of a matter, never 
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giving any evidence of concentrated thoug] 


g auy question fairly, 





r study, never meet 


but always getting around it by some artful 
feminine dodge, captivating, perhaps, but not 
convincing; racy, sparkling, frothy, never 
profound. With a few notable, but I cannot 
say praiseworthy exceptions, that serve as a 
deceitful lure to all the rest, women have 
ignally failed t prove their cay} acity for use 


fulness in any sphere outside of that manifest] 





prescribe ] by the wise { reator. 3 ey nave 
not sufficient stability ar f pur] 

to win success in any us and re 
sp ymnsible ca ng i W ferner se 


engage, nor the patience, determined energy, 
and the power of concentrating every faculty 
of the mind on one object requisite to the a 

eomplishment of any really worthy and endur- 


ing intellectual w 


Perhaps y xpe me, dear uncle, t 
ieny your charges nd to bring all my 
forces to e ! v ent endeavor t is 
prove yout ! 3 I s do nothing of 

@ sor [ suy you be a n of justice, 
probity and tru vho would not knowingly 
falsify nor in ar anner misrepresent a 
matter, ca nd iberately weighit 
every sentence at you utter, and sure beyor 
a doubt that yor ike no misstatement 





rranted (t i 1 say it) that w nasa 
class ‘ have no capacity for usefulness outsid 
the sphere pres¢ ed by the wis Crea 

r supposed by men to be so ‘prescribed 
beca agreeing with their views) which 
sphere’ embraces as leading duties the mind- 
ing of house affairs and the rearing of children 
But now dor t se ‘few notable exce 8, 
which you are sO magnanimous as f 


the others is not owing to the fact that they 
are women May not the incompetency of 
} 


those w! 1 themselves as servants 


< 


< 


to the public, and are said, very likely with 


truth, to have failed in the satisfactory dis- 
ri harge of their duties, be attributable to a 
defective training f those duties ? Can 
old customs, habits of thought, beliefs in 
which one bas been nurtured from childhood, 
and deep-seated prejudices handed down f 


9 


neration be at once overcome! 





generé 





and is it pos e and to be expected that one 


will grow immediate 





accustomed to the 

novelty of a strange position, and glide so 

easily and naturally into the practice of a new 
VOL. XXVII.—2U 
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himself, *‘My dear girl, I would 
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gentleness, modesty, and sweetness of temper sacrificing the peace and comfort of home to 


are qualities inseparable from our ideas of the 
true woman; and we rude fellows know that 
she cannot share our rough-and-tumble contest 
with the world without blunting her exquisite 
sensibilities, and losing somewhat the finer 
flavor of those sweetnesses which are her 
chiefest charm, and wherein lies the secret of 
her influence over us. Moreover, if she fulfils 
faithfully her duties as daughter, wife and 
mother, she cannot give her whole soul to any 


other work as she needs to do if she accom- 





plishes anything worthy of commendation. It 
is impossible to serve two masters, you know. 
And this is why we do not like intellectual 
women, and women of genius. ‘He who by 
force of will or of thought is great and over- 
looks thousands, has the charge of that emi- 


nence,’ says Emerson. ‘With every influx of 
light comes new danger. Has he light? he 
must bear witness to the light, and always 
outrun the sympathy which gives him such 


keen satisfaction by his fidelity to new revela- 
tions of the incessant soul. He must hate 
Ilas he 


all that the world loves, admires and covets? 


father and mother, wife and child. 


he must cast behind him their admiration and 
afflict them by faithfulness to his truth, and 
become a by-word and a: hissing.’ Thus 
genius must ever prove a curse to woman, 
separating her from human sympathies, and 
depriving her of the loves and friendships for 
which her heart, if it be a true, womanly one, 
will always be hungrily yearning. 


true to her gift, she must hold her domestic 


relations as a secondary matter; she must 
turn her face from father and mother, and 


hus 1 and child, and—to sum up the whole 

in the fewest possible words—cease to be a 
1 in all that we love, admire and rever- 
us such.” 





If she be? 


‘I do not deny that such a necessity exists, 5 


but I doubt it, Cousin Gustave. It does not 
appear to me that ‘genius’ absolves its pos- 
sessor, man or woman, from one of the com- 
mon duties of life, but rather that it increases 
every human obligation two, four, or tenfold, 
according to the manner of the gift. The 
more given, the more required. 
terests of truth were never severed by neglect 
of the interests of love. But suppose your 
view of the case a correct one; then, upon the 


same grounds that you condemn ‘intellectual ‘ 


women,’ you may condemn another and ao 


much larger class. How many wives, mothers, 


and daughters are there of your acquaintance, ‘ 


who uiterly disregard their duties as such, 


And the in-° 


the mere frivolous ends of fashionable life? 
They do not argue their right to share your 
labor, care and responsibility. They do not 
clamor for work and wages that shall lift 
them above dependence, and the necessity of 


marrying ‘for a home.’ They are not ambi- 


tious to compete with you in the walks of 


Science, Art, or Letters. All the ‘rights’ 
they ask are, first, free access to the pockets 
of their fathers, brothers or husbands; second, 
the admiration of all men; third, the envy of 
all women; fourth, exemption from ‘duty,’ 
that dreadful bugbear with which uncomfort- 


ably pious people try to fright poor innocent 


folk who want a little enjoyment, and the 
height of their ambition is to outreach and 
outshine their neighbors in all that money can 
They do not meddle with affairs not 
they do not ‘talk 
politics,’ which is masculine and unbecoming, 


procure. 


pertaining to their ‘sphere ;’ 


but scandal, which is eminently graceful and 
befitting; yet, in their domestic relations 
these lovers of sloth and ease are not more 
faithful than the ‘str 
represented to be, with the difference that 


yng-minded’ woman is 


they have not even the plea of public good to 
urge in behalf of their neglect of private 
duties. Prythee, tell me most wise judge, 
which of these two classes is the robber.” 
‘Neither are types of true womanhood.” 
“Subterfuge, dear sir. Perhaps I know 
that well enough.” 

‘¢Well, then, if compelled to choose a wife 
from either class, I would turn to the frivol- 
ous, for I should hope to have some influence 
there; but your independent, self-willed wo- 
man, with the idea that she has a ‘mission’ to 
fulfil—Heavens! she will go her own way in 


defiance of human law and Bible prohibi- 


) tion.” 


‘‘Spoken like a man. You want some ten- 


der, affectionate soul who will defer sweetly to 
all your opinions, listen entranced to your 
words of wisdom, look up in your face with 
adoring eyes, and murmur with the submissive 
grace of Milton’s Eve— 
‘My Author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey.’ 
Well, the words are not difficult to utter— 
they are the natural language of the loving 
woman's heart—only—don’t you see?—the 
trouble is there are so few men worthy to be 
addressed in that manner. We are not want- 
ing in the quality of reverence, but in objects 
Aunt Sabrina, I give you leave 


to reverence. 
¢to speak.” 
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BREAKFAST-TABLE DISCUSSION. 


‘‘What to say?” questioned the quiet lady, 
with a smile. 

‘‘What you think and believe. We are 
making a clean confession of faith.” 

«‘Then I think that, like disputants in gene- 
ral, you have spoken litle wisdom and much 
folly, each considering how the other’s argu- 
ment may be refuted, and not whether it be 
true; and I believe that all such discussions, 
whether grave or trifling, like yours this morn- 
ing, are a sheer waste of time and breath, for 
no question was ever yet settled by debate—no 
truth ever established by mere words. I think 
that if instinct does not teach a woman her 
‘proper sphere,’ no amount of reasoning will 
ever do so; and I believe in granting to every 
individual, man and woman, of whatever race 
or class, the fullest liberty and widest oppor- 
tunity to do and be all that, with the broadest 
cultivation and freest exercise of every God 
given power each is capable of doing and 
being ; for it is poor economy, look at it from 

t 


what point of view we will, to allow the least 


faculty of any member of the human family to 
lie dormant, when there exists such necessity 


in the ever-wids ning hie lds of labor for all to 


be alert and active; and while that sery 





whom ten talents are intrusted works no 





} } 
iness, he shoul 


his higher sphere of usef 


careful to throw no impediment in the way 
his less royally endowed fellow, but rat 
out of his largess of power, render assistance 
where it is needed, that no single talent, for 


want of encouragement, and for weakness and 


shame, be buried in the earth or hidden ina 
napkin. I think those women who, by violent 
phillipics and loud-voiced protestations against 
the injustice and tyranny of man, seek to 
extend their privileges, do injury to their 
cause, and draw reproach upon themselves ; 
and I long to say to them—‘ Good sisters, 
speak your words of soberness and truth. B 

for dignity’s sake let us have no more clamor 

ing, no more appealing, no more ranting 

above all, no more whining about your 
“rights.” If the truth abide with you, speak 
it fearlessly, and whatsoever honest work your 
hand can find to do, do it with your might. 
And the Lord be with you and reward you.’ 
I think this petty strife between the sexes, 
this assertion of superiority upon one side and 
indignant denial on the other, this labored 
effort to prove and disprove an equality in all 
things, partakes too much of the nature of a 
juvenile quarrel, for earnest men and women to 


engage in; and I believe that in a true state of 





society there can be no such question, b 





every relation of life each recognizes and relies 


upon the support of the other, for their inte- 
rests are never dissevered, and both work 
together, though in diverse ways, in every 
grand and noble enterprise for the promotion 
of the general good. I believe that the law of 
subjection, laid upon woman because of her 
transgression—‘ Thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee’—is done 
away in Christ as fully as are the other evil 
fruits of that transgression for those who in 
humble faith acc« pt the means of restoration 
to purity and innocence, following in the path 
made glorious by His footsteps; and that all 


the obedience that the wife owes to the hus- 





band, under the Christian law, is that whi 
flows spontaneously from love and reverenc« 
} 


and all the ground upon which the husband 





can lay claims to such obedience is a li 
conformity with the teachings of Him who 
And now,” 


added the lady, rising from the table, ‘‘ having 


alone is our Master—even Christ. 


thus frankly and fully expressed m 


y views, |] 
decline to utter a single word in defence of 
them, or to waste one precious moment of my 


morning in controversy, for I consider the 


f ent of my duties of infinitely greater 
l portance than the vindication oi my beliefs 
~2<- 


A Home or Tastr.—‘‘ Every good picture,” 
says Sidney Smith, ‘‘is the best of sermons 
} } 


ind lectures The sense informs the soul. 


Whatever you have, have beauty. Let beauty 
be on the paper on your walls. It is as easy 


hoose a paper suggestive of the lovely in 





color and form, as the uncouth. Why should 


every household object be sanctified with 
Each chair, each table, 


each tea or chamber-service, and every object 


this grateful charm ? 


for kitchen or parlor, for the home of the poor 


in, artisan, or mec 


1anic, I would have them 


all worthy of a home of taste.” 


A German prince was once visiting the 
arsenal of Toulon, and was told that, in com- 


pliment to his rank, he might set free one of 





the galley slaves. Anxious to use the ] - 
, he spoke to many of them, and asked 


ge wel 
the cause of their punishment. All declared 


it to be unjust, till he c 





ame to one who con- 
fessed his sin, and deplored it, saying— 

‘“‘T acknowledge I deserve to be broken on 
” 


the wheel. 





The prince excl —‘*This is the man I 





wish to be released.” 


a — 
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A SABBATH ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


It was in those early days when one could 
get to the summit of Mount Washington only 
by the bridle path, that we found ourselves 
immured on the summit of the prince of New 
England hills by fog and sleet for nearly a 
week. We had walked up from the Crawford 
House intending to spend the night and return 
the following day. But instead of waking to 
realize our anticipation of the coveted sunrise 
view from the summit of Mount Washington, 
we were waked by the whistling of the wind 
without, producing an impression, after com- 
ing from the quiet valley of the Crawford 
House, like the roar of a boisterous New Eng- 
land snow storm intensified, or as when the 
engineer turns the throttle upon an engine of 
five thousand horse power. We were thankful 
that the roof of the Summit House was tied to 
the rocks, and wondered that such cables, stout 
as they were, could secure it in winter. In 
addition to this the wind was accompanied by 


a dense fog, and a member of our party losts 


his way, and was a half hour in making the 
distance of the few rods between the Summit 
House, where we lodged, tothe Tip Top House, 
our dining-room. It was a real sea turn, and 


something more away up here on the top of the ‘ 


White Mountains. 

Thus we remained four days, hugging that 
old cook stove in the Summit House. We 
afterwards learned that in the Crawford Valley 
th 
time Thus we realized that the cloud-hood, 





e weather was clear and agreeable all this 


which at a distance has so fine an appearance, - 


covering the summit of Mount Washington, is, 
practically tested, far from poetical. 

But no one dare emerge from the clouds and 
try for the sunshine below, for to trust one’s- 
self to trace out that bridle path over the rocks 


and moss in such weather was but to confront 
the risk of perishing by being lost, which in 
many cases has proved fatal. 

“Tf adversity obstruct thy way, 

Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen,” 
writes Tupper, and we were not wholly unsuc- 


cessful in calling into action the reasoning 


’ 


and reflecting portion of our natures, and 

king the ‘worse appear the better course.’ 
We were incarcerated with our own thoughts, 
we were crowded in an instant from the? 
(260) 


ma 


¢the God of nature. 


natural and intellectual pleasures of the 
mind and eye into the stocks of meditation. 
We thought of that eminent French exile in- 
carcerated in one of the Alpine peaks, and 
allowed only the liberty which the area of his 
prison yard afforded him, where he studied 
day after day, and month after month, that 
little plant Povera Pisciola, starting up from 
among the interstices of the pavements of the 
area. He watched its growth and peculiar 
development, feeding his heart, soul and intel- 
lect thereupon. Our situation, especially pre- 
pared us to appreciate the situation of the 
student of Povera Pisciola. What a wonderful 
educator is God; our minds are drawn out and 
hearts expanded in a more powerful and dif- 
ferent way from any of man’s device. He is 
the great Teacher, the great Evoker of thought. 
The peculiar situation in which He had placed 
us for these four days constrained us to pon- 
der on the beneficent ordering of His provi 
dence. We are sometimes constrained to 





realize the value of the f 
earth. We require a greater constraint to 


riends and society of 


bring our minds to think of Him who is the 
greatest of all friends. 

But the dark times which blinded and per- 
; ht 


secuted men’s souls were followed by the 





2of the glorious Reformation. So our four 


days of fog and incarceration were followed 
by the light of clear, placid sunshine. And 
more than this, it was a still, calm New Eng- 
land Sabbath day. The innumerable lakes of 
Maine, apparently at our feet, sent up their little 
as amorning sacrifice to 





cloud-pillars of incense 
The Atlantic, far distant, 
and the small portion of the Winnepisseaukee 
visible, glistened like jewels in the Sabbath 


day of nature. The clouds, like great masses 
of fleecy cotton, swam in the empty air beneath 


the mountain summits, while around us the 


Smountains of Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, and 


the evenly rounded crown of Franklin, seemed 
rising to heaven like a worshipping assembly 


Sof patriarchs. There were the founders of our 


constitution, its eloquent interpreter, and its 
fearless defender in foreign courts, together 
How thrilling 
the suggestion of the scene to any lover of a 


in spirit on the Lord’s day. 


true nation, of a republic, to an anxious citi- 
zen of the largest free republic in the world, 
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appreciating the value of his government, and 
esteeming the duty of its protection higher 


than love for father or mother, brother or sister, 
and we beheld all this ft 


lasting and noble as freedom 


m the mount, which 
is a monument as 
self to the Father of his Country. Would 
had } 


that we another height as high to bea 
monument, without t 


cos ) the great finisher 


¢ 


of our nation’s freedom—Lincoln. But it was 


g¢ time to com- 


yst fittir 





the Lord’s day, and a m 


mune with God and ask his constant presence 


with us in our work of setting an independent 


example to nations All this was before our 
fiery trial of the Rebellion, during which many 
that Sab- 


times have our thoughts reverted to 
rit of 
founders and defenders. But one thing marred 


Toun 


bath of worship with the s} our nation’s 


our enjoyment, which was the reflection, that 


our faith and hope on the four preceding days 
should have been so feeble as not to think 
emerging from the narrow into the broad. 


In the afternoon we walked over to the bold 


White Mountain 1 y There we seat our- 
selves on the low mountain moss, which, with 
an intermingling { vy blueberry bushes, 


covers the summit, and t} 
‘Nearer my God to Th 


nature and eloquent silence about us 


nking of the country 


} rs 


far below us reflect, 
The air, 
seemed as if it had esc ipe ithe P lution which 
paradise of Eden. 


Washington, 


has been imp sed upon the 
Here were in view the summit of 


which we had just left 


repeat wit! 
a similar occasion she 


om one of the Seven Hills of Rome, 





as if the air was ed with a 





seems 





» monuments which rise towards heaven, 


and as if a city in the air towered with majesty 


ve the city of the earth We never before 


realized such silence as the elevation brought: 
we wondered not that Jesus should retire to the 


untain at the h r 





ur of prayer, not merely f 





the seclusion but the stillness of the place. It 





a fitting place 


is such silence as may be fe 


for worshipping Him, whom we represent ti 


inhabiting the silence of the 


urselyes as 
above. 

It is a pleasant thought that we have such a 
may assemble once in 


We know what 


sanctuary, whither we 
the year to commune with Go l 

is to spend the Sabbath at sea, where an 
equal isolation exists, but the thought-inspiring 
wer of the silence of these mountain summits 
is not there. 


MOUNT 


WASHINGTON. 


of Mount Washington, to the Si 





‘On the way 


gulf betwee i s. Here, for! lreds 
of feet, you vn its steep sides. A shud- 
der ¢« e at the th ught of the ease with 
which a step w 1 carry n from the top 





to the bottom of such a mountain gulf. The 


self at the height of 


same giddiness siezes him who has found him- 
ior! 


wealth or honor; with a 








sense of secur ty the eye is closed, and the 
fall follows. The first in rank or power be 
comes the last Hagar, in } petition, unites 
F y We ae ler the 
alpha and « ug 

Our return M ngton isin season 
t t 5 th I nt = = { Cas I r i r eT 
f he Conn ir off in the wilds of New 


in calls all on deck to enjoy the never-tiring 
ene. N ess grand sunse p here mid 
vil It makes uy the genia ! which 
sheds over nature f t bleak and ¢ y 
sunrise seen here If the sunris¢ i f 
Mount Washing s attractive only for its 
novelty, and nh once is seén enoug ts set- 


rresponds with the 





esty of the surr ling scenes. But it isa 
sunset most appropriate to conclude a Sabbath 
iay here TI n rises ear r and sets later 
by many minutes than on the water level. The 
brilliant Day King lingering in the west is the 
seal upon the grand heart and soul pictures 
fs 1 Sabbath day 
n ne ner Lf 
on the Si f Mount Washington 








sch was so abusive to the younger ones at 
the teacher took the vote of the school whether 
] should 1 expelled All the small boys 
voted to expel him except one, who was 
scarcely fiv irs old. Yet he knew very 
well that the boy would probably continue 





p99 


tay? 


£ 





“Why, then, did you vote for I 


‘* Because, if he is ex] elled, perhaps he will 


not learn any more about God, and so he will 


be more wicked still.” 


‘Do you forgive him, then?” said the 


lhe; ‘papa and mamma and 
you all forgive me when I do wrong; God for- 


gives me too, and I must do the same.” 
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THE WRXYCKE 


D HOUSEHOLD. 





BY T. 8. 


ARTHUR, 





(Cont 
:VER Iv. 

uen Mr. Baldwin received information of 

the sheriff’s levy, and the way in which it had 
been made, the glow of indignation excited 
thereby quickly gave place to a helpless, 
mortified state of mind, out of which he was 
not able to arouse himself for two or three 


days. He had not anticipated an invasion 0 
his home like this, and least of all from the 
quarter through which it came. With Dalton 


he had transacted business for a number ofS 
years, and had always considered him a man< 


of more honor and humanity than to follow an 
unfortunate debtor ruthlessly to his fireside. 
There were, he knew, a baser sort of men, 
who would sell a bed from under the sick wife 


or child of a debtor, in order to get their own? 


to the uttermost farthing; but his transactions 
had all been with, as he supposed, a higher 


class. How bitterly had the issue disappointed $ 


2 ‘*What!” A broad 


inued.) 


¢ **Worth our claim.” 


( 
g ‘Indeed! That's clever. Can you realize 
2at once ?”’ 
> «There’s a check for your share. I have 
e realized.” And Drake, who had opened a 
»drawer as he spoke, now pushed a check 

across the table at which he had seated himself 
le of pleasure went 
breaking over the face of Mr. Dalton. He 
lifted the check and examined the face, read- 
ing aloud, ‘*Two hundred and forty-one dol- 
lars eighty-three cents.’’ Then added, ‘*So 

much saved! Well, Drake, you are a sharp 
-one. But what did you find?” 

1 


the lawyer, in a 


‘“* Ask no questions,” sai 
-jocose manner. ‘I’m used to the ways of 
these failing gentlemen, and generally know 
» where to find them. A part of my trade, you 
‘know. It isn’t often that they go out empty 


handed.”’ 


him. ¢ ‘‘I tried to think better of Baldwin,” replied 
What could he do? Nothing! By the action>the merchant, ‘‘but he did not show, in my 


of a wisely ordained Homestead law of his< 


estimation, a fair record, and this confirms 


State, three hundred dollars’ worth of house-2my suspicion. So he has taken care of him- 


hold goods were exempt from execution. But¢self?” 


little, if anything beyond the parlor furniture 
could, therefore, be taken and sold, as under 
the usual system of appraisement, all else was 
covered by the statute. But the piano, through 
means of which Mary had designed helping 
her parents, could not be retained. That 
article was too prominent and too valuable to 
escape. It must go, and it did go, with a sofa, 


2 
> 
¢ 
2 
? 
4 
? 
> 
> 
¢ 


The lawyer said neither yea nor nay, but 
shrugged his flexible shoulders and arched his 
compliant eyebrows. Mr. Dalton understood 
the worst as to Mr. Baldwin, because that 
estimate was more agreeable to his feelings; 
it was so pleasant to him, this seeing of evil 
in others. 

‘“‘If you have any more claims that you 


. > . ? . ” . 
four or five pictures, a handsome centre-table,$think desperate,’ said Drake, ‘bring them 


and aset of parlor chairs. The sale, by con- 
sent of the sheriff, took place at an auction $ 
room, to which the articles were removed, in? 
order to save the exposure and humiliation of $ 
a bell ringing, and a company at the house. ¢ 
The sum realized, covered, fully, the claim of > 
Mr. Dalton, with expenses. On the day after ¢ 
the sale, this gentleman received a note from 6 
his lawyer, asking him to call. ¢ 

** Have you found anything to attach ?” was 
his query, on meeting Drake, for his thoughts 
turned naturally to the business he had given 
into his hands, $ 
“Yes, sir,” the lawyer answered, with ac 


smiling assurance of manner. 
‘Ha! Worth anything ?” 4 
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along.” 

‘I don’t know but I have one or two hard 
cases, that are given up as hopeless,” replied 
Mr. Dalton. ‘I'll look them up. 

‘Do; and if the money is to be had, I'll 
bring it.” 


‘*T would like to know,” said the merchant, 
as he rose to depart, ‘‘how you managed to 
bring our friend Baldwin up to the ring in 


( 
?such quick time?” 


‘* Every man to his trade. Can’t give up the 
secrets of my craft,’ answered Drake, with 
smiling evasion. ‘‘ You've secured half your 
claim, and so be content. That's the main 
point.” 

‘True enough. With my money safe in my 
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THE WRECKED 


pocket, I can afl 





which it was obtained as your secret; thou 
if I thought 
easily find it.” And passing from the 


the game worth pursuing, I could 
law- 
yer'’s office, Mr. Dalton, feeling ¢ ynsider ably 
elated in mind at having received one half of 
this desperate cialm, t k the way back to his 
store. 

Turning into Market street from Seventh, 
and looking up, he saw only a few paces dis 
Harry 


tant the face of Baldwin. It was 


changed, and paler than when he last saw it— 


not a week before. Their eyes met as they 
approached Da n tried to smile, and gave 
] lo 


movement of <« ntenance or 





cognition. But it was long afterward ere he 
could shade 
i ld, 
tempt of the eyes that lo ked so fixe liy int 
his. 


“Of e 


away from his inward sight the 


stern, rebuking indignation and con 


enemy for life!’ was 


urse, he’s my 
the consoling remark of Mr. Dalton, as h 
passed on. He did not feel so comfortably, 
nor think with quite so much satisfaction « 


ihe check 


thing in the look which Baldwin gave | 


in his ] cet. There was some- 
that disturbed his serenity What its mear 
ing was, he « l l 
haunted him perpetually, like a mystery 
ever suggests 5 » dar] 
beyond. If Mr Baldwin 
berated him soundly; if he expressed, by 
look or gesture, an verflowir yg anger; bad 


shown the strong indignation of a man foiled 


in a scheme fi 
would have felt compara vely ¢ isy In nad, 
for he would have understood the s« 
expressed ; 
disconcerted bin There was more behind 
his veiled face and mysterious 
could fathom. 

The d 


Lys 
had f I hicl i 


Baldwin charge of the business which had 
‘ , 

passed Irom bis bands as a proprie i @ 
fy frequen in e way 





came, of n . r 
Dalton, whom he never reco 
acquaintance, only 
ness brought them in 
politeness, yet as 
Mr. Dalton, who had not failed to notice a 
depressed air of suffering about Mr. Bald- 
win, endeavored to approach nearer; but 
the hand which held him at a distance was 


strong as iron lie might come so far, but no 


farther. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Phebe Baldwin was of a nervous, ’ 
organization. Sickly as a child, she had been 
cared for and guarded with tenderest s 

ide; and as the years bore her onward this 


solicitude, deepened by a warmer and inienser 


ve, made her the centre towards which a 





hearts moved in the home of her father. 8S 
had become as the apple of his eye to Mr 
Baldwin In advancing toward woman! i, 
he trembling balance of health began to indi- 
cate the right preponderance. A w 
rave beauty to her fair cheeks, soft and pure 
is an infant's; ligbt burned in her dark blue 
eyes W i the soul bega \ 
eveiati self, only halt t 
signif il ‘ t ght ai lf gy i 
‘ e bet we sixteen and ¢ i ¥ re- 
irka et t ¥ would ive ré rl i in 
hlos g ing Vv f t e 
sly, § I ng ri of ty yea | v S 


Ss, and laid up thereirom ric easures l 

er memory; and now thought was bus g 

these treasures, taking thereft sw 4 
il 4 ite i Ly ke honey I Ds ] ‘ 

nteillige 8 ll W bin whi was ‘ gs h 


anew and ] ir beauty t el ines 
If M Lb win l stood alone with his 
vife, misf would 1 ve proved half 
so bitter I because the blight fell upon 
Mar and Phe ISt ¢€ eri! uj n the y - 
un’s lives, that he felt so keenly the shock 


{ 8s | i@ bad aire ly cr ited pos $s an 
i sit t the woritd i I s be 
g I 1 T { vy sties vé into 
s by a sudden stor s 

\ this was painful er g It to have 
s home invaded with ruffianly v I and 
that dear rw his! is iys 
burdened with tender s i to 
t t rary suspension Ss e 

than | ( d bear, and ma if 


made a v m to that tiger st for t 
“ never assuaged but ' t s 

But a sadder thing was to f \ y . 
more pr und; a grief for w y " 

led by religious consolations, } ssed a 
baln Phebe recovered only partia " 
the sho of that sudden, and, to he vs 
terious LLAaTI g l rusion u ! 3 
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sanctity of their home. Before she had tim 
to think and thus comprehend the exact mean- 


ing of what was taking place, 





powered her and she sunk. J 
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result was the development of a latent heart 
disease, for which, unhappily, there was no 
cure. The bloom which had stolen so softly 
and almost imperceptibly into her cheeks, died 
out, as we sec it die on the frost-touched flower 
leaf. T 


faded to a cold pallor; her eyes were shorn, 


1e sweet beauty of her budding mouth 


except at hectic intervals, of their lustre. Two 
or three days of intense anxiety passed, during 
the most of which time Phebe remained ina 
depressed condition of body and mind, keeping 
her bed for the greater part of every day. Dr. 
Marvin, the family physician, questioned and 
looked graved at each visit. 

‘This is growing serious,” said Mr. Bald 
win, as he took the doctor aside, on the third 
day. ‘‘I expected to see her rally and come 
back to her former state of health. But, if | 
do not mistake, she is growing worse. What 
does it all mean ?”’ 

‘‘You have not been frank with me,”’ replied 
the doctor, ‘“‘and so I am, to a certain extent, 
groping in the dark. If I understood the 
whole case I might be able to treat it more in- 
I wish you could feel it right to 
without reserve: Has there been any 





ppointment? Any matter of the heart? 

“Oh, no, doctor, nothing of the kind,” an- 
swered Mr. Baldwin. 

“What then ?’ 

Mr. Baldwin’s eyes dropped away from those 
of the physician. He was a proud, sensitive 
man, and this seizure of his furniture on a 
sheriff’s writ was felt as so humiliating, that 
he could not bear to speak of it. But fear for 
his child at last set feeling aside. 

‘*] have been unfortunate in business, as 
are aware,” he said. 





‘Unhappily, in these times, thousands are 
touched by a like misfortune, 


” answered Doc- 
tor Marvin. 

‘* Standing alone, I could have met all bravely 
enough, I think; but its effect on my family is 
what reaches to the heart’s core,” said Mr. 
Baldwin. 

The doctor did not respond. -There were a 
few moments of silence, when Mr. Baldwin, 


forcing himself to more plainness of speech, said, ¢ 
‘In my case, the arrow has gone deeper - 


than usual. It is not sufficient that [ surren- 
dered everything appertaining to business or 
general property. One creditor, more eager 
and less humane than the rest—a man who is 
able to stand unmoved in this fearful storm— 
has pursued me even to my home, and my fur- 
niture is even in the sheriff's hands, to be sold 


jn a few days.” 


‘Ts that indeed so?” A painful expression 
came into the doctor’s face. 

“It is even so; and the brutal manner in 
which that levy was made produced the conse- 
quences we now so much deplore. Phebe hap- 
pened to be in the parlor with her mother when 
the sheriff's officers arrived; and it was their 
outrageous conduct in making the levy that 
brought on the attack of illness which now 
threatens such serious results. A nervous chill 
followed the fright, and then she fainted. This, 
sir, is the whole story.” 

‘‘At whose instance was the levy made?” 
asked the doctor sternly, and in almost a de- 
manding voice. ‘Do I know him?” 

“Ten” 

‘* Just give me his name.” 

‘«The matter is one of so unpleasant a char- 
acter that I would rather let it- rest where it 
is,”’ replied Mr. Baldwin. ‘I do mot care to 
have it generally known that the sheriff has 
been in my house.” 

‘*No discredit to you, my friend, but a world 


of shame to the man who, without need, and 
for the little our laws would permit him to re- 
move, has invaded your house. He is a mer- 
chant?” 

** Yes.” 


“And standing unharmed in this fearful 
time?” 

“Yes, unharmed. And has a houseful of 
children, as I have; and daughters just on the 
Ah, sir! I 
cannot understand it. If he had been poor and 


verge of womanhood, like mine! 
in distress; if his home had been in danger; 
if I had been living luxuriously compared with 


what he could afford, the question would have 


stood differently. But even then, a humane 
man would have hesitated before sending out 
a sheriff’s writ. He would have looked well 
to what would follow, stipulating that no ruf- 
fian should be made the agent of a service al- 


ways painful, and never to be executed with- 


out considerate kindness. There is no excuse 
for the manner in which my honor was out- 
raged; and I hold him responsible for the work 
of his tools.” 

‘* As he is responsible. But who is the man, 
Mr. Baldwin? I will not bruit the matter 
to your apprehended humiliation. I wish to 
know him.” 

‘‘Tsrael Dalton.” 

** What?” 

‘¢Tsrael Dalton was the man.” 

Doctor Marvin bent his head and sat with a 
shaded countenance for some time 

‘‘T am taken by surprise,” he said, looking 
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the illness of Phebe, and the deep depression ¢ 
of Mary, arising from the loss of her instru-. 


ment, by means of which she had hoped to aid 
in supporting the family. With loving inter- 
est, her heart had gone forth towards this work, 


from the moment of its suggestion, and she had 


begun to feel strong and hopeful when the iron ‘ 


hand of Israel Dalton thrusts itself in, and 
wrenched away the only means by which she 
could have power to help her father in his 
weakness and misfortune. The pain of this 
thing went down to the quick, and after the 
keen suffering was over, her heart ached on 
heavily, night and day. Her first shock in the 
great life-battle had stunned and bewildered 
her. 

Very dark and thick was the cloud that 
rested over the home of Mr. Harvey Baldwin, 
and the lightning flashes that skimmed threat- 


eningly sent new fear to the hearts of its 
inmates. Phebe grew paler and weaker day 
by day, and Mary was in tears half of her 
time. 

A cloud, as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, 
and scarcely discernible in the bright cerulean, 
was in the sky of another home. Our deeds 
have consequences for ourselves as well as for 
others. Wrong acts cut like two-edged swords, 


both w Lys. 


yws reach the giver as surely as the 


Every blow has its rebound, and 
human bl 
receiver 

like that which had followed the blind eager- 


It was not possible for an outrage 


ness of Mr. Dalton in his efforts to secure a 
claim, to fail of reactive consequences. The 
reader has seen a foreshadowing of this in the 
remark of Dr.Marvin, which went past him to 
his children, and threatened to hurt him in the 
tenderest place. 

The doctor had « nephew named Mark Sed- 
den, a young man of high moral worth and su- 
perior talent, to whom he was warmly attached. 
He was the only son of a dead sister, inherit- 
ing a fine property, and had been educated 
under the doctor’s careful supervision. An 
early fondness for science had determined him 
to study at one of the medical colleges; and 
followi the bent of his genius, he gave a 
leading attention to chemistry and its various 
appliances. So high was his reputation at the 
time of which we write, that young Sedden 
was looked to as the early incumbent of the 
chair of chemistry in one of the leading medi- 
cal schools. 

Two or three times, Doctor Marvin had ob- 
served Mark, or Doctor Sedden—giving him 
his professional titlhe—walking in the street 


with Kate Dalton. He had not thought much 
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about it in any way; but when Mr, Baldwin 
told him of the cause which had produced such 
unhappy consequences, it flashed over his 
mind that there might be something more se- 
rious than a simple acquaintance; so taking § 
good opportunity, when they were entirely 
alone, and not likely to be interrupted, he 
made this remark, by way of leading to what 
was beyond in his thoughts. 

‘‘There is a vast amount of distress in the 
city.” 

“So I hear; particularly among workmen, 


in consequence of the stoppage of manufacto- 





ries.”’ 

‘*And with mercantile classes, also,” said 
Doctor Marvin. ‘Hundreds of men in this 
city, who, a year ago, considered their posi- 
tion safe in almost any contingency, are now 
standing amid the wreck of their fortunes. I 
pity such persons from my heart. Men who 
have homes full of children—daughters on the 
verge of womanhood—on whom not even the 
summer breezes have been permitted to fall too 
roughly. My professional calls enable me to 
see much that lies out of the reach of common 
observation.” 

‘¢The iron of misfortune hurts, indeed, when 
it enters here,” replied the young man. 

‘*You may well say that,’’ answered Doctor 
Marvin. ‘‘ There is a vast difference between 
the suffering of a poor mechanic, whose supply 
of bread is lessened—rarely, if ever, cut off in 
this country—during a few months, and that 
of a man thrust suddenly down from hard- 
earned affluence.” 

“Yes, the difference is very great. The poor 
mechanic is scarcely conscious of a change. 
There is some anxiety, perhaps some harder 
work in a new field of labor, some self-denial, 
But to the man who 
and family with 


rarely a lack of food. 
has surrounded himself 
luxuries and elegance, and let his mind rest in 
them as needful to the sustenance of his life, 
misfortune comes with stunning force. I see 
the difference; it is great; and the suffering 
of one relation not to be compared with that 
of the other.” 

‘If people in the same social grade would 
have mercy upon each other,’ said Doctor 
Marvin; ‘if it was not so often the old story 
of the stricken deer, hunted down by its fel- 
lows’ the sufferir'g might be less. But even 
the very last grain of his substance must be 
given up by the unfortunate one who has fal- 
len by the way, and that, too, often simply 
to increase the substance of those who have 


enough and to spare. The poor debtor must 
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be stripped of even his garments, and left 
to die on the road-side. No sympathy, no kind- 
1ess, no mercy. Men are very hard and very 
cruel, Mark.” 

The Doctor spoke bitterly. 

‘¢Allare not so’ ruthless, uncle,” said the 
young man. 

‘No, not all, thank Heaven! There are 
men with gentle pity in their hearts—men 
whose lives in the world have not utterly 
blinded and hardened them. But we are not 
sure of their quality until the trial-opportunity 
is at hand. I have seen some things, Mark, 
since these troubles began, that make me feel 
strongly. Acts of cruelty and oppression, the 
consequences of which chill my blood. I have 
seen the track of the sheriff in homes where 
sweet peace has until now dwelt securely—the 
track of the sheriff, hounded on by men stand- 
ing up securely in this desolating storm, who, 
with no mercy intheir hearis, invade the 
households of the unfortunate, and wrest from 
them, in order to save a few hundred dollars, 
even the furniture they contain.” 

‘‘Surely this cannot be!’’ said the young 
man. 

‘‘Surely it is!’’ answered Doctor Marvin 
‘Let me relate an instance. You have met 
Mary and Phebe Baldwin?” 

‘Often; and they are charming girls. But 
their home has not been invaded as you inti- 
mate?” 

“Yes: Mr. Baldwin has been unfortunate. 
The storm was too heavy for his vessel, and 
drove him under.” 

‘‘T am pained to hear it.” 

‘¢ You will be more pained when you hear 
all. Phebe was delicate froma child. There 
was, what all the symptoms indicated, organic 
trouble about the heart. Up to the age of fif- 
teen, she never had a day of sound health. 
But after that time a change began, and the 
life forces acted more surely. Gradually she 
overcame the depressing influences from which 
she had suffered from the beginning, until I 
felt assured that all functional derangement 
was overcome. Alas, Mark! in a moment of 
time all the gradual work of these restoring 
years was destroyed, and now she is stepping 
feebly down the pathway that loses itself in 
the river of death.’’ The kind old man’s voice 
wavered. 

‘You shock me, uncle,” said the nephew. 

“It is too true. And now hear as tothe 
cause. Mr. Baldwin has been unfortunate, as 
I have said. Ten or twelve years of incessant 


toil were spent in building it up, a moderate) 
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fortune; but all went, and he found himself at 
fifty-three poorer than when he began life at 
twenty-one. But how different his relation to 
life! Then he stood alone—young, brave, 
hopeful, and strong; now children gather 


ind him—a daughter on the verge of w in- 


hood—and he is enfeebled by overtasks. Never 


again can he enter into business at the old ad- 


vantage. He has fallen but not to rise agair 
This is sad—very sad. Such a man’s case 
tou 8 our J ity 

‘* Indeed it does.” 


The young man’s interest was strongly ex- 
cited He | oke syt pathet) ally. 

‘* But h@ received no pity. It was not 
enough that every kind of business property, 
with debts and securities, were given up. One 
man, more eager than the rest—a harpy, I 
call him—seized upon his furniture, and sold 
all the law permitted bim to take. And that 
‘Can it be possil le 

Yes: and it was the shock occasioned by 
a sheriff's levy, made with circumstances of 
uncalled-for brutal ty, that threw the balance 
of life against Phebe. She happen¢ lto be in 
the parlor when two officers entered in a rude, 


nperative manner, and gave her such afrig 





that the old trouble came back, and she wi 
never, I fear, pass from her home again until 
borne out by weeping mourners. The poor 
child has been murdered. Nothing less; and 


her blood is on the head of a citizen who moves 





about w placid countenance and the air of 
% man o feels as if virtue would die with 


him. I met him yesterday and turned my 


ead away. Icould not bear to give him a 
sign of recognition.” 
‘* What is his name ?” asked Doctor Sedden. 
**He has daughters also—young women just 
entering society,” continued Doctor Marvin, 
not yet ready to answer the direct question of 
his nephew. ‘If nothing else were potent 
enough to give forbearance, the thought of 
them should have restrained him. Why did 
he not pause and picture, in imagination, the 
effect of such an invasion upon his own un- 
warned wife and children, before invading an- 
other home? The instinct of cruelty must be 





very strong in his heart. I would not 
myself in his power under any circumstances 
‘You have not mentioned his name,” said 
the young man. “I, for one, would like to 
know the individual who, in times like these, 
can coolly, under no pressure of necessity, 
crowd his brother to the wall and bruise him 


cruelly.” 
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‘His name is Israel Dalton.” 

Mark started slightly and a change went 
over his countenance. 

“Are you certain?” he asked in a tone that 
betrayed more interest than Doctor Marvin 
wished to see. 

“‘Very certain. Mr. Baldwin, from whom I 
received a knowledge of the facts, showed me 
the writ, upon which I read the name of Is- 
rael Dalton.’ 

‘“‘I could not have believed it, 
young man, with marked depression of voice. 

“Nor I; nor any man in the community. 
Such things are done and justified under cer- 
tain circumstances, varied and inguenced by 
the character and condition of the parties. 
But for a rich man to pursue an unfortunate 
debtor even to his home, and desolate that, is 
an act of inhumanity that finds neither excuse 
nor palliation. It simply shows his immeasur- 


” 


said the 


able cupidity and selfishness.” 

‘“T am confounded!” and Doctor Sedden 
dropped his eyes and sat for some moments 
without speaking. It was plain that his 
thoughts were troubled. 

«‘ And so will many others be when the truth 
becomes known. Mfr. Dalton’s greed has 
blinded him. He seems to have forgotten that 
he has children, and that they will be judged 
by his acts.” 

‘‘That would be wrong,” said the nephew, 
quickly. 

‘*T am not so sure of it,” answered the old 
gentleman. 

‘“*Why, uncle?” 

‘‘You look surprised; but think for a mo- 
ment. Must not his children inherit inclina- 
tions in some kind of agreement with their fa- 
ther’s quality of mind? If he is inordinately 
selfish, hard, cruel, and unsympathizing, will 
not the same tendencies be active, or latent, in 
their souls? I think so. Better influences 
may develop a higher life, and genuine truths, 
as seeds in the ground of their minds, may 
produce a harvest of good principles; but, 
there is great danger of an opposite result, for 
all natural forces run in this direction. I 
think that a man should look past the young 
woman who interests him, and consider well 
the characters of her parents; for in her mind 
will almost certainly exist, though latent, the 
forces that determine their actions. These 
forces are, of course, modified and antagonized 
in various ways, so as to develop a new indi- 
vidualism. But the current of life will be in 


the same general direction. If the parents are 
humane, honest, and unselfish—lovers of the 
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true and good—their children will inherit like 
excellent natural qualities; but if they are 
cruel, false to the right, and inordinately sel- 
fish, their children will as surely take from 
them a hard and evil nature, as the bramble 
bush takes its leaves and branches from the 
parent root or seed; and yet, with this great 
and encouraging difference, the bramble bush 
cannot be changed as to the quality of its life, 
while the human soul, living in obedience to 
pure and holy truths, may rise into angelic 
perfection. All hope lies in this great possi- 
bility. No matter how evil the will of a parent, 
the child may turn from hereditary inclinations 
and become good and wise. But, unless we 
see evidence of such turning, we hazard too 
much in trusting all to a mere possibility.” 

The doctor paused and gazed steadily at his 
nephew. All life seemed to have gone out of 
the young man’s face. He sat with eyes down- 
cast, shut lips, and repressed breathing for 
almost a minute, Doctor Marvin regarding him 
all the while with a look of painful interest. 

‘‘Is there no mistake about this, uncle?” 
said Doctor Sedden, drawing, as he spoke, a 
deep breath. ‘It does not agree with my es- 
timate of Mr. Dalton; and I have had some 
opportunities of observing him.” 

‘Facts are stubborn things, Mark; stern 
correctors, often, of erroneous estimates. I 
said, when the first intimations of this affair 
reached my ears, that there must be some 
mistake. gut when I saw the writ under 
which Mr. Baldwin’s furniture was taken and 
¢sold—saw the painful consequences that fol- 
lowed the legal seizure of that furniture— 
looked in upon the dismantled home—missed 
the instrument of music by which Mary had 


Shoped to aid her father in supporting the fam- 


ily—I could no longer doubt. The facts were 
too many and too plain.” 

Doctor Sedden started to his feet, and walked 
the floor in a disturbed manner. 

‘‘Did Mary Baldwin purpose giving lessons 
in music?” he asked, stopping before his 
uncle. 

‘‘That was the quickly made decision of 
this true-hearted girl, the moment she compre- 
hended the extent of her father’s misfortunes. 
But without an instrument what can she do? 
Poor child! it has almost broken her heart. 
She is a burden to her father instead of a helper. 
At my last visit, 1 heard an intimation of a 
design to obtain a place as teacher in some 
family, in or out of the city.” 

The young man’s face was deeply clouded, 
and he showed much disturbance. 
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a divine permission, requisite, under the 
circumstances, for such a result—a result which 


will not only carry its favorable influe: 


out the world in our own day, but pro 





vide some means for the enjoyment of its pris 
jleces in all the future ages of mankind. The 
most painful occurrences in the world are 
ruled by God for the accomplishment of s 
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We are accustomed to think much of the 
value of mind development, and so thoroughly . 
universal is the appreciation of it throughout 


New England, and indeed a large portion of 


the United States, that scarcely has the chil 
an independent existence, when the parent 
soliloquizes as to how and where he can best 
realize in his offspring his tdeal of intellectual 
culture. 

ly, at the early age of four years, 


According 


after having carefully taught the little one to, 


repeat in regular rotation his A, B, C’s, the 


parent places him in the school-room, un-? 


he 


burdening his soul to the teacher as to t 


indispens necessity of proper early intellectual 


training 
Our little friend, whom we will call Charley, 


and whose legs from the knee downward ‘ 
measure ten inches, is placed upon a bench: 


twelve or fifteen inches high. This bench is 


minus a back, else its back is so entirely unlike ¢ 


that of the child in form that in no way can he 
receive support from it, save to push the 
shoulders, head and neck unduly forward, of 
necessity diminishing the size of the thoracical 
cavity, and decidedly lessening the probability, 


and indeed possibility, of the child's breathing $ 


in the poorly ventilated school-room. 


Here Charley sits, not upon the end of his > 


spine, but upon the lower portion of it, unable 
to touch even his toes to the floor, his legs 
dangling, and by their own weight curving 
the lumbar portion of his spine. 


Never mind, this is but one of the preliminary ‘ 


steps to that ‘proper early intellectual training,”’ 


‘ 


and from this time onward the mind of the‘ 
child is kept in a constant state of tension and ¢ 





excitement, gazing at ‘‘ papa’s imaginary wise 
man” futurus esse, while in the background 
th teacher and parent urging him 
onward by all possible hopes of reward and 


stand bo 


fears of punishment. 
A few years, and we see the result. At the 


early age of sixteen we find Charley graduated < 


from his academical studies, prepared to com- 
mence his collegiate course, but now his con- 
sumptive habit attracts the attention of the 
fond parent, and for the first time he conceives 
that possibly he may have pressed his darling 
forward contrary to Nature’s teachings and 
demands. 
(270) 
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One year later, Charley, somewhat recruited, 
enters college, but a few weeks of close appli- 
cation plainly demonstrate the disorganized 
condition of his lungs. His vitality is soon 

exhausted, and the burial of the darling hopes 

and expectations of the parent in the grave, 
with the lamentations thereof, close the scene. 
This is no ideal picture, but one of frequent 
oand oft-repeated occurrence, regarded as a dis- 
6 pensation of an all-wise Providence; and so it 
is, but nevertheless, the natural, unavoidable 
result of God’s law, unchangeable from the 
earth existence of man. 
‘ Our system of education, although in many 
particulars superior to that of any other coun- 
. 


Stry, is defective. Every live teacher and 


? thoughtful educator feels that this is true. 
The demands of the nature of the child are not 
met, and not only is the regular established 
system of education with all its resources in- 
capable of meeting his demands, but all the 
Zavailable powers of the teacher are early ex- 
‘hausted in the fruitless attempt, and the only 
2consolation left her is that there ‘‘ will be an 
send to such teaching.” 

2 She may not have been able to satisfy her- 
self in what this lack consists, or how to supply 


‘ 


the deficiency, but she feels continually the 
necessity of something outside to balance, as 
it were, to produce a harmonious development 
of the entire being; and as she is unable to 
supply this, she ponders upon her own ineffi- 
>ciency as a teacher, and the dulness, stupidity 


and naughtiness of her pupils. 

e Discouraged and nervously exhausted, she 
welcomes Friday night, both because it affords 
her one day of respite from her perplexities, 
Sand because one more week of her school year 
¢has passed. She continues this labor, count- 
Sing the weeks which must elapse before she 
will be free again, because her physical neces- 
sities are such that she demands the pittance 
(and tt is a mere pittance) which she receives as 








>a compensation for her labor—else her intel- 
Sle ctual nature demands employment, and the con- 
eservative, iron-heart of society prevents her 
Sfrom launching out into business for herself 
Cas does her brother, and reminds her that 
oteaching is the only employment which will 
Sinsure her good society and thorough respe-t- 
?ability. I do not forget the pleasure which 
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she receives in watching the unfolding of the 





child’s mind, studying the variety of organiza 
tion before her, and the causes of this variet 

of devel ypmen f the unit mind; nevertheless 
this pleasure is dearly bought, for s she 


is by nature er 
strength of constitut 


y ‘ 


epirit, she is 1a v years literal y ‘*tau 


on, hope and elasticity of 


wed with an unusual inherent 


out.”” She is unfit to continue her labors in 


the school-1 ! or to meet the demands 





womanl l thin her elsewhere. This one 

fact with regard to teachers, to whose mouldi: 
fluer society is so deeply indebted, is of 
seit sufh t to show us that our present 


syst tf educat I sinc mplet »; and ¢ Ipie 
' it natural and sure effect upon t 
( i“? ive seen, this defect is truly 


f the best 


interests ol 


I t with the teacher; it is in 
the syste h is the legitimate off 
spring of popular misconception of the 
I I ! f physical and mental d 
veloy nt. N er is this the result of thought, 
but rat r f tradition, handed down from 
preceding es, We have been taught to ignor: 


the body ir ler to gain more perfect cont: 

and develo nt of the inner being. Indeed 
for time a t immemorial, this has been a 
part of our 1 rion. This, however, is n 


the teaching of the God of nature, who created 


cultivated and unfolded 


through the 1 nd therefore the more per 
et the phy velopment, the more rapid, 
normal, and 7 t may be the intellectual 
education, and the more thorou thly can 
accomplish t} ! t of earth-life. Ed Ls 


educate, is to unfold—to lead forth, and a 
{ } ‘ : } ) 
system education is complete only as 
tural order, every part of the 
being of the child. 
From the soft, 
may come the stalwart, brawny arm of the 
blacksmith, 


trained hand of the artist, 


unfolds in na 
flabby muscle of the child, 


or the finely poised and delicately 
and yet does edu 
cation consist of the exclusive devel pment ol 
or of both hands 


the one hand or one arm, 


or both arms Preposterously absurd the idea 


that even the highest and most ideal perfec- 
tion of a r all of the physical organs f 





man can satisfy the entire demands of educa- 
tion 


ally received opir 


is the supposition and gener- 


+ 


n that these demands are met 


and exhausted by the development of any one 


or number of the organs of the mind to the 
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the God-given nature 


£ 
ol man 
The education of the organ of benevolence 


isthe deve ent of that organ ior a certain 

| lucation of the arm is the de- 
ent ol Lil that roes to make up the 
arm, bone, sinew, muscle, skin, nerve and 


I l-vessels, each of its own kind and all har 


a whole for a certain unmistakable 


in being 
s } le ‘ I t ro P I tions f 
] the ley | nt in proper } portion of 


make up a human being, 


intellectual, 8OCcIail, Or 8] 








ual, har s as a whol As in the de- 
velopment of the arm there must be a supply 
to satistiy t wants of each ol t parts, and 
this sup} ist be furnished through its own 
natura s and i s own wa so it 


must | 1 8 ply to sa y the de ind f 
very part Ss nature ea existence 
so long ast existence continues And this 
supply 1 be meted t | appropriated 
by each of parts ir s own G ippointed 
vay A ¢ te system of educ n satisfies 
these I 








nce t i née is ol ne niant are 1a 
I ysi al 1 and dur og the first ve T 
xX years i s life his cravings are almost 
~ y r materi supplies Indeed 
until | - n years of age, if he is in a 
nor a ( n his demands are pre 
éminentls 1 physical natur« This is na 
I - ‘ ca t é saliy nbat 
it. 
Neither t fn, for 
can see ‘ f mate ex 
terial world is solely for the devel 
ternal through the external, 
necessity for a perfectly formed external 


+h the mind may express itself. If 
this demand for a normal b« 


laid a rocky foundation upon which the 


grand superstructure of intellectual culturs 
may fearlessly be raised, against which the 


tide and storms of opposition and rivalry of 
thought may beat, but to furnish a test of its 
adamantine strength and 
iid the distinguished and wise Goethe—‘* If 
you plant an oak in a china vase, one of tw 


things must happen; either tle vase must be 





oken or the oak dwarfed.”” Ame 





is an oak ina china vase. She can boast of 
more brain than all other nations of the paet 
or present, but her poor, weak, deformed bod 


cripy 





lv 


} 


es her moral strength, and prevents her 
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from reaching the acme of intellectual great- 


ness. Compared with her capabilities, our 


country is a pigmy in thought, while in free- 
dom and practicality she towers above her 
sister nations. 

If she would but give to physical culture 
the prominence which nature demands for it, 
and which it had among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, her effeminacy, yea, the weak- 
ness of her women, would cease to be a by- 
word. With her intelligence, her brain-power 
and her increasing fearlessness of investiga- 
tion, she would surpass all other nations in 
deep-searching thought, and wrest from ancient 
Greece the crown of gloryand wisdom. With- 
out the sure foundation, which an intelligent 
appreciation of the physical laws of our being, 
coupled with a development and culture of all 
its organs can alone give, as well attempt to 
soar sunward with waxen plumage which in 
its rays so soon will melt. 

We see, then, how indispensable an item is 
physical culture in a complete system of edu- 
cation, and here is the prominent and deplor- 
able deficiency in the established educational 
system of this country. 

The immediate result of this deficiency, ex- 
hibited in the school-room, is the united slug- 
gishness of brain, and uneasiness of body of 
the child, together with so intense a dislike to 
all that appertains to the school-room, that at 
times he would rather suffer anything, even the 
crushing of his little hands upon the railroad 
track, as did a little boy, not long since, than 
be obliged to go to school. 

A child could not thus feel if in the school- 
room the demands of his nature were met. 
Upon every muscle of the body both voluntary 
and involuntary is indelibly written activity. 
Indeed, the qnly language of muscle anywhere, 
either of man or beast, is action—contraction 
and relaxation. If it is natural, proper, and 
necessary that the little lamb should gambol 
and sport in the glorious sunshine, in accord- 
ance with the laws of its being, is it not also 
natural, proper, and necessary that the little 
child should daily bring into use its muscles, 
subject only to the laws in accordance with 
which God has created him? Yes, verily, and 
this should not be accomplished by labor. It 
is well understood by men that the time of 
physical growth for the animal is not the time 
of physical labor. Neither is it for the child. 
His nature does not demand and cannot endure 
the care and responsibility attending labor 
thus early, and if this is unduly heaped upon 
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him the buoyancy and elasticity of his young 
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spirit must give way and the very object of 
earth-life be thwarted. 

But, says the anxious parent, who has deeply 
bewailed his own lack of education all his 
life long, ‘* My child shall have an education. 
I am ready to sacrifice everything to this end. 
‘As the twig is bent the tree is inclined.’ | 
want a habit and love for study cultivated 
early in childhood.” Very good; but, my 
dear sir, how is this habit to be formed and 
how will you cultivate a love for study in your 
child? By requiring him to sit quietly three 
or six hours upon the school-bench, in vain at- 
tempting to con words which to him have no 
signification. 

You place upon him a burden which you 
yourself with all your determination of pur- 
pose and noble, manly strength are scarcely 
able to bear. By this very course you will 
thwart your own purpose. The pursuit of 
knowledge will soon be repulsive to him 
and he will be incapable of thought upon 
any subject. It is God who has created him 
and given him as an habitation this physical 
body. Itremains for you to hold his spirit 
here, by giving him the proper means for 
physical development, and the more aspiring 
his disposition, the larger and more active his 
brain, the more necessary this physical cul- 
ture. Said an able educator—* Intellect in a 
weak body is like go/d in a spent swimmer's 
pocket ; the richer he would be under other 
circumstances, by so much the greater his 
danger now.” If you have given him his 
natural birthright inheritance, to wit, sana 
mens in corpore sano, he ought not to and can- 
not remain quiet, but he can remain in the 
school-room two or three hours daily with 
profit, if occasionally relieved by a few minutes 
of vigorous physical exercise. If the school- 
room is well ventilated and his dress is what 
it should be, loose in every part, while his 
demand for physical activity is thus met, his 
brain is fed by pure, vigorous blood, hence his 
mental activity is proportionately increased, 
and if this exercise is adapted to music and 
taken in company with his teacher and fellow 
students, his social nature is also satisfied. 

By this natural education, every day and 
every hour adds to his real substantial stock of 
vitality and mental power, which will tell upon 
society in after years. While he has formed 
habits of thorough systematic mental effort, he 
has cultivated a love for knowledgeand thought, 
which time cannot eradicate, together with a 
body capable of sustaining that mental effort, 
He can then cope with opposition, and strong, 
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deep, moving thought, unharmed, and can at 
least present his ‘‘ body a living sacrifice” 


whole, or, as is the scriptural expression, *‘ holy 
acceptable to the Lord.” 

It is related of Daniel Webster, that when in 
college he was unexpectedly called upon to 
prepare for an examination. He went to his 
room, and soon after a great noise was heard 
coming from his chamber. His preceptor, well 
nigh indignant, remonstrated with him as to 
the ‘impropriety of such noises, and thus 
wasting his time when his examination was so 
He replied, ‘If I prepare for 
my own 


near at hand, 


examination I must in 


He kirew the subject matter upon which 


an prepare 
way.” 
he was to be examined, and must have his sys- 
tem in the proper condition, that his mind 


He 


continued this preparation, and the following 


might work through his physical brain. 


day at examination acquitted himself more than 
honorably. Daniel Webster had not only a 
large and well-balanced mind, but be had phy- 
sical strength, by which his mental power was 
rendered efficient, by developing and husband- 
ing this strength. There is many a Daniel 
Webster in embryo, who must remain so, for 
want of physical power, developed and hus- 
banded, to bring forth and make available his 
mental reserve forces. 

Hitherto we have used only the masculine 
pronoun, but all that can be said of the neces- 
sity for and benefit of physical culture for the 
child-man or for man, can be said with tenfold 
more appropriateness and force of the girl and 
woman. No woman is prepared to meet the 
demands of womanhood either as a woman, a 
teacher or a mother, without a naturally formed 
and healthily developed body. This she cannot 
have without early and continued physical 
training. The language of her muscles and 
the economy of her nature is the same as that 
of her brother's, and must be expressed in the 
self-same way. 
pure blood, she does; if it is necessary that he 
should use his arms and his limbs to secure 
healthy circulation of blood, it is no less neces- 


sary for her to gain the same result. I am aware ° 


that many, both men and women, will find in 
themselves a prejudice to this, but I know of 
no way in which Jnfidelity—undelief in the wis- 
dom and truth of God—can be so potently ex- 
pressed as by conceding that it is unwomanly 
and ignoble to prove the noblest possibilities 
of all the muscles and all the powers that go to 
make up the human being in a natural, God- 
appointed way, and to the end for which they 
were created, as indicated by the powers and 
VOL. XXVII.—21 


If he needs to breathe to have 


x 
de 
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organs themselves. The more thoroughly this 
is done for the physical nature of man or wo- 
man, the more systematically and potently will 
it be done for the intellectual and spiritual 
nature ; and without this, especially for Ameri- 
can women, our nation is doomed to extine- 
tion. 

Startling to the thoughtful observer is the 
present physical condition of the women of 
America, and their ignorance of physiology 
and the laws of their own being. A few days 
since I chanced to have an half hour’s conver- 
sation with the principal of a long established 
fashionable boarding-school, located upon the 
east bank of the Delaware, not far from this 
The school numbered about two 
dred intelligent and beautiful young girls, 
nearly all of whom where many miles from 
their homes. Nature had been almost lavish 
in her provision of pure bracing atmosphere 
there, and it seemed a fitting abode for the 
goddess Hygeia. These young girls were just 
budding into womanhood, their countenances 
brilliant with the beautiful aspirations and 
expectations of trusting girlhood. And yet, as 


city. hun- 


they passed before me, [ was pained almost to 
tears to see the bright red spot upon the pale 
cheek, and the wasp-waist, about which cords 
were tightly drawn, and from which hung the 
I could not refrain from 
weaving into our conversation thoughts upon 
their education and fitness for the pleasant cares 
of life, so soon to be theirs. I spoke of their need 
of physical training, and the increasing easeand 
rapidity in mental tasks which this would give 
them, as I had seen beautifully demonstrated 
in Dio Lewis’s Young Ladies’ School. I 
spoke of their inevitable invalid life without it, 
and made mention of physiology, not dreaming 
that I was introducing a new subject, when 
gathering his long priestly robe more tightly 


long heavy skirts. 


about him he exclaimed, ‘‘ We don't teach phy- 
syology here; WK LEAVE THAT FOR THE MOTHERS 
To po.”’ Leave that for the mothers to do! thought 
I. Public and private schools are the children 
of society. If the status of this school is indi- 
cative of its patrons, as of course it must be, 
what teaching will those mothers give? Poor 
girls! they will at least learn by and by, 
that they have set at naught God's laws im- 
printed upon their own organism, not second 
in sacredness to those recorded in Holy Writ. 
So long as this is the education that young 
2women receive, fruitless will be the employ- 
Sment of woman’s pen to prove her mental 
equal to that of her brother’s. He BreatHEs; 
)ERGO HE THINKS. 
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ledge is necessary for the man or woman, 
boy or girl who would enjoy life, and by an 
active and efficient brain, wield a power 
By it much of the child’s disposition § 
the talent and nervous force of the 


society. 
and genius, 
adult might be husbanded. 
can be gained in a variety of ways—by skating, 
sparring, swimming, walk- 
horseback-riding, &c., but 


dancing, fencing, 


ing, calisthenics, 


the exercise should be taken regularly and 2 


with system, both for its reflex influence upon 
the mental 
vidual, and for physiological reasons. At 
present it is but just to say we have no system? 
of exercises which are so thoroughly adapted 5 
to meet the needs of the social, the esthetic, 

the intellectual and physical natures of the° 
stalwart man, equally with those of the feeble, 
delicate woman by his side, or the child at his 
feet; as the Light Musical Gymnastics, almost 
wholly original with Dio Lewis, whom America 
ell be proud to cail her son. From the‘ 
impetus which his efforts have given the united. 
physical and intellectual development of this 

age, must come broader views and a more com-¢ 


may Ww 


plete system of education, with which his name, 
and those of other zealous educators must be 
handed down to future generations. But still 
the difficulties envmerated and the op-$ 


of 


we hear 
position to encroachments upon the good old 
customs of our fathers. 
difficulties we appreciate, but they are the le- 
gitimate offspring of the society of to-day, and 
will speedily become as mole-hills by thought, 
diffusion of knowledge, and practical demon- 
stration of these principles. 

Corner of Seneca and Forty-seventh Streets, 


West Phi 


ladelphia, January 5th, 1866, 


ne 


THE OLD CATHEDRALS, 
Men, say their pinnacles point to heaven. 
Why, so does every tree that buds, and every ‘ 


bird that rises as it sings. Men say their aisles 
are good for worship. 
tain glen and rough sea-shore. 
have of distinct and indisputable glory—that 
their mighty walls were never raised, and never 
shall be, 


other in their weakness ;—that all their inter- 


but by men who love and aid each 


lacing 





Physical exercise and physiological know-§ DIAN 
the ? 


This development ‘ 


3 " - - 
habits and character of the indi-2 


These mountains ofS 


¢ 
ébelong to me as I 


¢ 
amy thoughts, so, 
2As I mourn for their loss, 


Why, so is every moun- ‘ 
But this they @not discontented because I could not always 
<¢ 


r strength of vaulted stone has its founda- 2on earth in a far distant city, or in some higher 
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A WATCHING ENDYMION ASLEEP 
ON MOUNT LATMOS. 


BY ELIZA Hii. 


NAAR ARAN 





BARKER, 


? 


in? 


2Stars of the Night! your silent vig 
Whilst I, from moonlight shado 
¢ Through the bright day, the ¢ 
fair, 
oy with the ringlets of his golden hair; 


ils keep, 

s, watch his sleep, 
ariare wood-nymphs 
’ 
ary 
2 The Zephyrs woo his eyelids to repose, 
§ Bringing his cheek a deeper tint of rose. 
Apollo vainly seeks his flocks to guide 
6 To leafy covert in the forest wide, 

For teasing Fauns around his pathway play, 
¢ With causeless fright they drive his herds away, 
$ And oft his weary footsteps tread the plain, 

2 His bleating charge in safety to regain. 


S But now he sleeps, the sleep that nature gives, 
4 rhe needful rest from toil for all that lives. 


$ In moonbeams wrapped, I touch those gentle eyes, 
¢ And bear his soul to fair Olympus’s skies ; 
S$ The ghories of my Father’s realm appear, 
2 And strains of heavenly music meet his ear; 
§ No more a huntress of the wood, I seem 
> >Daughter of Jove, a Goddess in 44 dream, 
¢ With erescent crowned, and diamond circlet bright, 
the Night. 
¢ On his warm lips Ambrosial incense shed, 
) And sprinkle Nectar on his graceful head— 
> Endymion sleep—Yes, let thy 


Pa 


SI seem, the Starry Empress of 


se visions cheer 
§ Thy placid rest, whilst I am watching here. 
Thou dost not know that Dian leaves her throne, 
¢ To clothe, in glittering mist, thy form alone, 
In this fair Earth a fairer world I see, 
¢ And tread with buskined feet this world for thee. 
—--- 27oo — 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
The loved ones whose loss I lament are still 
Sin existence; they are living with me at this 
very time; they are like myself, dwelling in 
the great parental mansion of God; they still 
to them. As they are in 
perhaps, am I in theirs. 
perhaps they re- 
goes in What 
¢to me is still dark, Why do 
21 grieve because 1 can no longer enjoy their 
‘ During their lifetime I was 


/ 
MN 
5 


anticipation of our reunion, 


they see clearly. 
pleasant society ? 


have them around me. If a journey took 


them from me, I was not therefore unhappy. 
And why is it different now? They have 


gone on a journey. Whether they are living 


tion on the stronger arches of manly fellow- § world in the infinite universe of God, what 


ship, and all their changing grace of depressed 
and lifted pinnacle, owes its cadence and com- 
pleteness to sweeter symmetries of the human 
soul.— Ruskin. 





C 
o who inhabit separate rooms ? 
Sfore ceased to be brothers ?— 


difference is there? Are we not still in the 
same house of the Father, like loving brothers 

Have we there- 
Rowan, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Time moved on with the Spencer househo 
as it does with gll of us, and each assimilated 
nourishment, after its own kind, and developed 
and matured its own moral individuality, “for 
good or for evil.” 

Among other things, of more or less interest, 
that happened to the family, Tom made choice 
of his future Alma Mater 

To use his own words to Rusha, ‘several 
of the best fell 
the skies,’’’ while its 
to his home made a balance decidedly in its 
favor with all his family. So, in due time, 
Tom entered college, his absence making a 
great blank in Rusha’s life, although frequent 
to keep up 


ws in his class ‘talked Yale to 
comparative proximity 


letters and flying visits went far 
the old bond betwixt the two, for the feeling 
which united the brother and sister struck its 
infinitesimal rootlets into deeper soil than that 
of relationship. 

As the spring advanced, the plan for the 
summer's compaign had become a prominent 
topic of conversation, especially with Ella 
and Agnes, but all this was suddenly cut 
short by a serious and protracted illness of 
Mrs. Spencer's. 

The danger a long, slow convales- 
cence followed, so that it was midsummer be- 
fore any of the family left home. Tom, for it 
wat Yale, assuming with Guy 


passed ; 


was vacation nov 
the charge of the girls at the Springs, whither 
it was arranged Mr. and Mrs. Spencer should 
shortly follow with Rusha. The elder sister 


was the subject of a good many sincere con-‘ 


dolences on the part of her brothers and 
sisters for this sacrifice of herself, as each one 
regarded it, to her 

‘* How strange it is,”’ 
of these occasions, with a little perplexed smile 
at the kindly buzz of young voices which went 
“that people oftenest get 


mother. 
she answered, on one 


on around her, 
praise in this life when they merit it least 
Here is a case in point. You all think I de- 
serve a great deal of credit, and look upon me 
as a sort of martyr, when I don’t merit the 
least particle of your sympathy. 
to stay at home with ma hasn’t cost me a 
pang. I wouldn’t exchange the next two, 


My decision ‘ 


« weeks with you in that hot, tiresome, fashion- 
ridden § Ugh !” 


“Do hear the girl now!” said Guy 


araloga, 


} 


whom this place had agreeable association 


horse-racing, and a good time in general. ** As 


though Saratoga ir eee be head and shoul- 
ders above every other place in this country 
for the next six weeks!” 

Rusha looked at her brother a moment 
with that half perplexed, half absorb 
pression which was one of the phases 
face. 

“IT thank the Lord, Guy,” she s 
tone which left no doubt either of the rever- 
ence or fervor of her feeling, ‘‘that He made 
us to differ !’ 

A gener? _ explosion of laughter followed 
this speec 

i a got it this time, Guy,” said Agnes, 
merrily. 

‘“‘Nobody else in the world but yourself 
would have thought of that, Rusha.”” T 
her a pretty sharp blow on the shoulder 
there was some hidden approval in it. 

‘“‘As for being like Guy,’ added Ella, «I 
must say that youth doesn’t at present embody 
my ideal of the virtues or the graces,” at which 
there was another compound snicker iuy’s 
‘but I don’t think I shoul re any 
particular cause for thanking the Lord if He 


expense ; 


made me to differ from everybody else in the 
world, and you do that, Rusha.” 

‘*You mean He has made her of a little extra 
stuff—that’s all,” answered Tom, who of late 
always took up the gauntlet in his sister’s de- 
fence 
household talk would go. Witha good 


il of bluntness and more or less of sparring 


So the 
it is true, but at bottom the old ae love 
that held them all so close in its strong bond, 
— that would make these days like a 

edding down on all the man and womanhood 
to come the tender, sacred light of yout ¥ and 


home. 


So, in due time,the young people took their 
flight to Saratoga, leaving a strange silence in 
the house that was always so full of life and 
bustle of one sort and another, a silence not 
ungrateful to Rusha, as it fell with singularly 
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¢ 
soothing effect upon spirits too apt to befor John Spencer was not much in the habit of 
haunted by a vague restlessness. She enjoyed 2such things. ‘*A present for me?” 





‘ 
c 
too, at this period, the society of her father¢ ‘Yes, it’s just that. I suppose I’ve been 
and mother, just as she had never done before. making a fool of myself to get it.” 
As it was midsummer, Mr. Spencer was less§ ‘Oh no, you weren't either anything of that 
harassed with business cares, and passed ¢ sort. But I’m just crazy to see it.” 
more time than usual at home; and as theirS He untied the wrappings with a deliberation 
fashionable friends had all left the city, Rushacthat was tantalizing. I think he enjoyed the 
was troubled with no outside friction. At theSsight of her eager, pleased face enough to be 
end of two weeks, Mrs. Spencer’s physician § willing to prolong it. First a small white box 
considered her sufficiently recovered to take 2disclosed itself; inside of this was an oblong 
the journey for that change of air which, now§ jewel case. ? 
the dead summer heats were coming on, she? Rusha held her breath; her father touched 
greatly needed. $the spring ; there was a sudden leap and flash 
The day before they left, Mr. Spencer re-2in her eyes, and then she saw the whole; ona 
turned home a little after midday, surprising leaf of velvet, white as a beap of fresh snow- 
Rusha on the stairs, who was busy as a bee? flakes, lay the clusters of diamonds, with a 
with those ten thousand things that one finds fiery beat and quiver of light at the heart of 
to do at the last moment before a journey. ceach. The set altogether finer.than the one 
‘‘Where is your mother?” was his first S she had given away. 
¢ “Oh, pa, are those for me?” her face all 

















; question. 

>| ‘*She’s just returned from a little ride, and 2 broken up. 

5 is now lying down.” ‘‘For you, my child. You didn’t deserve 
} *« How did she bear it ?” éthem, I know, after the trick you served me 





“Oh, bravely. I could see it did her good, Sabout those others; but as you were going to 
and she will be better prepared for the journey ¢ Saratoga, and women are all silly enough to 
to-morrow.” want to show off their gimcracks there, I con- 

«“*Come in here, Rusha, I want to see you¢cluded to throw away a little more of my money 
alone a few minutes,” and he turned towards Son these.” 
the sitting-room. ‘Oh, pa, pa!” and she was clinging to him 

She darted up a quick glance of apprehen- and sobbing, 
sion into his face. One’s fears are apt to takeS He had hardly suspected that she would take 
the alarm easily after they have passed through it in this way, but he could not know what 
one terrible shock; but there was nothing memories the sight of those diamonds had sud- 
wrong in her father’s face now. She went and 2denly quickened in his daughter's thoughts. 
sat down by him, leaning over her face, and§ «“Come, come,” he said, a little troubled by 
looking up to his with a little smile on it—aethe continued sobbing, “I was prepared for a 
young, fair face, of which any father might overy different kind of thanks from these.” 
have been fond and proud. > Oh, pa, you don’t know how I thank you,” 

Perhaps some thought of this kind was in >she managed to say at Jast; but even then her 
John Spencer’s mind, for he smiled a little and<¢thanks were not so much for the diamonds as 
patted it. efor this proof of his confidence in her—a proof 

‘<I think you must have had a dreary time, § which touched her to the quick. 
daughter,” he said, ‘‘ with two such prosy old ‘Well, then, dry up your tears, and make 
people as your mother and myself.” yourself look as nice as you can in them, only 

“Oh no, pa, I think you are a great deal don’t get rid of these in such a foolish, mysteri- 
more agreeable than most young folks I hap-5ous way as you did of the others—mind what 
pen to know—that is, when you are in a good¢I say, now.” 
humor,”’ her native truthfulness not letting her>2 There flashed suddenly across Rusha an im- 
color the real fact even for love’s sake. pulse to tell her father where the diamonds 

Mr. Spencer laughed pleasantly. Then -he2had gone. She was apt to do vital things 
put his hand in his vest pocket and drew out ¢ swiftly, as you have seen; the only wonder 
something in very dainty wrappings of silver ? being that her impulses so seldom in any great 
paper. Semergency led her wrong. It seemed to her 

««Can you guess what this is, Rusha ?” éthat this gift deserved to purchase her confi- 

‘*No, pa, I’m sure I can’t,’ those sweet, ‘dence, and that she owed it to her father now 
bright eyes of hers full of amazed curiosity, ?to tell him how she had disposed of her jewels. 
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John Spencer was not, as you know, a man‘ 
of a fine and sympathetic nature. The best 
side of him was his family one, and Rusha 
usually found the truest part of that. His 
wife honestly believed herself a Christian wo- 
man, and would have been horrified at any- 
body’s doubting it. The sons and daughters 
she had borne were growing up into man and 
womanhood about her; and all this, one would 
suppose, must have softened her nature—must 
have tended to make it broad, tender, pitiful, 
for all sins, especially those of the young and‘ 
fallen of her own sex, and yet—I hate to write 
it of her, but the truth must stand—her eldest 
daughter felt somehow that it would be easier 
to go to the hard, bustling business man and 
tell the story of Jane Maxwell; that somehow 
she would be likely to find with him a deeper 
appreciation of what she herself had done for 
the girl than she would meet with her mother. 
On this feeling, Rusha spoke— 
‘‘Pa, I want to tell you where my diamonds 


c 


went.” . 

“T have always thought it my right to know, 
ehild.” 

The diamonds lay in her lap, pouring out 
from fountains which never failed the burning 
joy of their life. Rusha laid her clasped hands 
on her father’s shoulder, and leaned her face 
on that, so she could not see his while she 
talked. And in this way she told him the 
whole story, faltering sometimes, but never 
quite losing control of her voice. 

That morning, Rusha would not have be- 
lieved that all the world could have hired her 
to confide Andrew's sin, and her interview 
with Jane Maxwell, to her father; now she 
almost forgot to whom she was talking, losing 
all thought of herself in the strong feeling 
which her story inspired. 

Her father interrupted her but once, and 
that was with a start and a half smothered 
curse on Andrew, when he first comprehended 
who the girl was that Rusha had met on the 
steamer, then he sat quite silent, drinking in, 
every word that followed. 

‘‘That was where my diamonds went, pa.” 

When he spoke, which was not for several 
moments, it was in a voice unlike any she had 
ever heard from him before. 

‘Well, my child, I shall not blame you. 
The chances are that your diamonds were lost, 
80 far as doing the girl any good, went.” 

‘* But, pa, had not Andrew wronged her, and 
did I not owe her some reparation ?”’ 

‘‘That is not the way the world has of look- 
ing at these things.” 
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“‘The world has always had a way of look- 
ing at things from a wrong stand-point, pa.”’ 

He did not seek to carry the argument any 
farther. I think just then, however his future 
talk and life might deny it, John Spencer was 
convinced of the truth of Rusha’s words. 

‘Well, you meant the right, child; only, if 
you were as old as your father, you wouldn’t 
be quite so ready to trust human nature. I’ve 
but little doubt your diamonds were thrown 
away.” 

“*T have, pa. You didn’t see that girl's face 
when she thanked me. But in either case | 
am not responsible. I did what I could.” 

Just then Mrs. Spencer walked into the 
room, and Rusha held up her diamonds. 

‘‘See, ma, what a present I’ve had from 
pa!” But Rusha did not tell her mother then 
nor thereafter where the others had gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 
This year’s season at the Springs was not 


* just like the last to any of the Spencer family, 


although its younger portion, throwing them- 


> selves into the general tide of gayeties, perhaps 


scarcely realized the change. But the mo- 
ther’s health rendered a certain degree of quiet 
indispensable, in her own apartments at least, 
and the first glamor was worn off, and all the 
old haunts were somehow associated more or 
less with Andrew. 

We all know, or shall have to some time, 
each for his own soul, how the memory of a 
secret, abiding sorrow, clings to one every- 
where; its live nerve of pain is always ex- 
posed, always quivering. It seems sometimes 
as though everything in earth and air con- 
spired to add some fresh pang to that one sore 
hurt in our souls—to hold it up always before 
our thought—to haunt one at all times—a 
living grief, sadder and sharper, oh! my 
reader, than any dead one. 

For Rusha Spencer nothing in this world 
could be just what it had been a year ago. In 
their secret and silent ways the forces of grief 
had nourished and strengthened the best part 
of her nature. Wealth and luxury had not, 
with their slow but certain paralysis, warped 
and deadened her finer self, and from the out- 
set the danger to her had lain in this direction. 

One morning Tom and his sister stood at the 
window watching the crowds that flocked down 
to the Springs for an early draught of the 
waters. On the outside it was a pleasant 
sight; the groups of figures, in slow, grace- 
ful, motion; the elegant dresses, the strong, 


‘ bright, picturesque life of the scene. 
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The brother and sister had been discussing 
all this in a desultory sort of way, when the 
latter, after a moment's pause, drew her 
head in. 

‘*What are you thinking of?” said Tom, 
catching the passing look on her face. 

‘Tt just struck me that it must have been 
over some such scene as that out yonder that 
Solomon’s soul broke out in that mournful 
‘Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher. All 
is vanity 

‘‘Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a 
bride her attire?” answered Tom, with a kind 
of suspicious gravity. 

A little out-tinkle of her merriest laugh, a 
half surprised glance, flashed up to his face. 

‘What are you laughing at?” 

“Why, Tom, the idea of your rey eating 
Scripture! I didn’t know that you read your 
Bible so mucl 

‘‘T have, enough to find that in it.” 

At that moment Guy burst into the room, 
accompanied by his two sisters, and they all 
established themselves at the other window 
Then ensued a very Babel of voices. The trio 
went into an animated discussion over the 
dress, accomplishments and personal attrac- 
tions of one and another in the crowd beneath 
them. 

Ella was in raptures over one lady’s jewels, 
and another's laces, and somebody else’s robe, 
and seemed to have a marvellous intuition of 
the value of each, so that Rusha whispered in 
an undertone, to Tom— 

‘«T think one might say to Ella what Jaques 
does to Orlando, ‘Have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldsmiths’ wives ?’” 

He laughed 

‘Capital, Rusha! What a set of magpies 
they are, though!” and then they kept still, 
listening to the chatter. 

But the share that Guy bore in it was what 
amazed Rusha. He seemed to be perfectly 
posted up in regard to all the belles, and dis- 
cussed the merits of each in a way that, con- 
sidering his youth, grated, somehow, on his 
sister's ears 

Outspoken as usual, she turned on him— 

“Guy, what right has a little whipper- 
snapper like you to go on in that way? One 
would think, to hear you talk, you had played 
the gallant for the last ten years.” 

‘* He has played the gallant up here pretty 
thoroughly for the last two weeks,” laughed 
Ella, before her brother could defend himself. 

‘I believe,” he spoke up now, “that girls, 
after they get pretty well into their twenties, ’ 
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think that a fellow ought to wear a bib until 
he's eighteen,” 

‘*Good for you, Guy!" laughed Tom. ‘That's 
to pay you, Rusha, for calling him a ‘little 
whipper-snapper!’”’ 

Rusha took it good naturedly 

**Tt was a fair hit, Guy, but I shan’t subside 
under it, What does Ella mean by your play- 
ing the gallant ?” 

Ella undertook to explain. 

“Why, you see, Rusha, there’s a featful 
dearth of beaux here this summer. Of course 
there isn’t a Southerner to be seen, and £0 
many young men are off to the war, that it’s 
really hard to raise enough f an agreeable 
mium at all 


dance, 80 men are at a great pi 
the balls.” 

*You’ve no idea, Rusha,” put in Agnes, 
‘‘how well Guy can play the agreeable. He 
can hold a lady’s fan and bouquet, and take 
her out to supper after the most approved 
fashion. Tom and he are in immense demand 
here.” 

I suppose most sisters would have laughed 
over all this. Probably Rusha would in most 
moods; now, with a little impatient stamp of 
her foot, she exclaimed- 

‘‘T am disgusted with—I am ashamed of my 
sex !” : 

‘*Why, because some of them happen to 
fancy your brothers?” asked Guy, rather in- 
dignantly. : 

‘If you choose to put it in that light. But 
when one thinks of the little appreciation of 
the true worth and dignity of womanhood 
which exists among women, as we see them 


here, for instance--when one feels what wo- 


Cmen’s aims and life should be, and looks at 


what they are, why, it’s just sick ning.”’ 


} 


‘**Now, Rusha,”’ struck in Ella, “ what do 
you want to be down on your sex like that 
for? If it was on the men I wouldn't say a 
word, for you can’t make them out worse than 
they are, but with us poor women, it’s alto- 
gether different.’ 

‘*Ts that true, Ella? Are men likely to be 
any better until woman makes them so? Who 
is it, after all, that makes. soci ty—who is it 
that creates all its decrees, controls all its 
verdicts—who is it that has her hand on all 
the great hidden springs which govern human 


looking at women here, 


life and actions, and 
for a specimen, who is so faithless to her 
trust ?” 

‘“*T don’t understand what you mean. You 
know I never could go into your heroics, 


Rusha.” 
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“Now, just answe 
you can,” said Tom, with some exultance in 
his voice. 

“Well, granting for argument’s sake, that 
it’s all true, one thing is a settled fact that 
women never will attain to this exalted, an- 
gelic state in this world, 
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She was almost repaid at that moment for 
all the pangs it had cost her to-reach these 
words, by the rare smile which he bent down 
on her face— 

“That is like my own brave sister !” 

‘But, Tom, you know it’s useless to think of 
this,” clinging to that last plank. “Pa will 
never be brought to give his consent.” 

‘Notas a private, certainly. But what if I 
went as an officer? That would put the whole 


matter in a different light with all of them. 

Rusha saw it ata glance. Even Ella hada 
girl’s romantic admiration for military ‘‘ shoul- 
der straps.” She began to see that this test 
might be awaiting her also. She did not 
answer him, because the thought, coming 
nearer, overwhelmed her. 

He went on in that rapid, earnest way, 
which showed how deeply his heart was in 
it all. 

‘There may come a time when I shall want 
you to stand by me to help me through, 
Rusha.” ¢ 

She shut her eyes, a sudden sickness creep-? 
ing over her, and her answer was low, as 
though some heavy feeling lay upon and 
crushed it down, 

‘I hope, Tom, the Lord will give me strength 
to do what He shall show me is my duty.” 

A very different answer from that one she 
had made him six months before, showing how 
the hidden leaven had been working in her 
soul also, **till the whole was leavened.” 

I do not think there was much comfort then in 
Tom's fervent—‘' I felt you would come out all 


right at last.” 

Afterwards he went on to talk, with all the 
ardor of his quick, impatient youth, of his 
great longing to enter the army, of his eager- 
ness to do some service for his country, of his 
solemn conviction that his duty lay there, and 
through it all it was plain enough that he 
relied on her sympathy and assistance in over- 
coming his father’s prejudices and constraining 
his consent into what Tom called ‘‘ the one hope 
and ambition of his life.” 

Rusha listened silently, all ardor of patriotic ‘ 
feeling, all delight of sacrifice, gone now, only 
that cold sinking about her heart. 

At last Tom waited for her to speak; it was 
after he had concluded with—* You know, 
Rusha, money will do anything in this world. 
Father could easily get me a lieutenancy, or 
captaincy, or some office of that sort.” 

** But, Tom, there is no need of being in a 
hurry, you know,” catching at any straw. 
“But there is, though. If a fellow once‘ 
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makes up his mind, heart and soul, what's the 











use of hanging round, I say? He'd better be 
at work.” 

‘There will be no use in attempting any- 
thing, though, until mother gets strong again. 
The very suggestion might throw her back into 
the fever, and there would be an end of the 
whole thing.” 

Tom saw the force of Rusha’s argument. 

** Well, I shall wait inchope—in faith, too— 
that the good time’s coming.” 

At that very moment they both caught sight 
of a trio of army officers emerging from the 
park. Tom gave them one keen glance, and 
then cried out—‘Those are fellows from 
Yale!” and he was off in atrice. And Rusha 
stood at the window, and the fair summer 
landscape lifted up its smile of still peace and 
gladness into her face. Hers would have an- 
swered it sometimes, but she did not see it 
now, she only saw the dread and anguish that 
were coming. 





CHAPTER X. 

The advent of Tom Spencer’s college friends 
proved particularly opportune for that young 
man at this juncture. They were a trio of 
fine, brave young officers, who had entered the 
army, as so many of our youth did, solely for 
their country’s sake; and this heroism seemed 
to have transformed at once their idle, self- 
indulgent youth into strong, stalwart man- 


Shood. They had seen some hard service, too, 


and their patriotism had gained that deep, 
steady glow which comes from the service of 
camp and battle-field. 

Ella’s and Agnes’ fancies, after the manner 
of young girls, took fire at once over Tom’s 
friends. And far less attractive society than 
that of their young classmate’s sisters would 
have possessed an agreeable zest to the young 
officers, who had been so long beyond sound of 
a woman’s voice that they had found some new 
sweetness in it. So all parties were disposed 
to make the most of the brief furlough. 

Even Rusha found at last ‘some men at the 
Springs worth talking to,’’ and was never tired 
of asking questions about army life, with an 
eagerness whose secret spring nobody could 
probe. There is, after all, a great power in 
words, and it seemed to diminish the chances 
and dangers of war when the voung captains 
talked of a bullet wound as a ‘little scratch,” 
and marching up under a heavy fire ‘‘a walk- 
ing off bravely to the music, sir.” 

Then, sun-browned and worn with the life 
of camp, and march, and the hot fight of the 
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field, as were these soldiers, they had escaped 
unharmed, every one of them sound in limb 
and stronger in soul. 

‘Why might not Tom be all this?” Rusha 
reasoned, striving to brace up her heart to the 
surrender that must come. 

John Spencer flattered himself that he was 
above being influenced by appearances in any 
serious but of 
greatly mistaken, as most people are in their 


matter, course the man was 


estimation of themselves. It was one thing to 
enter the army a mere private, without any 
name, or position, or honors of any sort, and 
quite another to be an officer, with the prestige, 
and power, and all that. 

I suppose none of us are above being in- 
fluenced more or less by such considerations. / 
Certainly, John Spencer would have set his 
face strongly against his boy’s entering the 
army in any position; but in case it should 


come to that, he would have an immense choice 


of place. ‘ 

At all events, Tom read his father deeply 
enough to manage that he and the young 
soldiers should be thrown frequently together, 
and, when they were, the army was certain to 
be the topic of conversation—a subject in 
which Mr. Spencer, like all his countrymen, 
took an absorbing interest of one sort or an- 
other; and nobody could hear the young sol- 
diers talk without being more or less infected 
with their enthusiasm. Guy manifested this 
fact in his remark after the officers had taken, 
leave one day, each having appropriated one ‘ 
of his sisters for a walk in the park. 

“IT say, those are all fired plucky fellows. 
It makes one feel it’s a fine thing to go to the 
war, and wear shoulder straps, and all that— 
Jupiter!” 

“Come, now, don’t you go to getting the 


father. ‘*Tom’s only 


< 


fever too,” added his 
got well over his.”’ 

“Oh, it’s one thing to go to the war and‘ 
turn in with the rank and file, and pretty 
much of another to be an officer, and ride a 
fine horse, and have a lot of men under your 
command, and all that. I say, ’twould be sort 
of jolly!” 

‘* Foolish boy!” “You 
might find some day that all the glitter and 


said his father. 
tinsel wouldn’t save your head from being 
shot off. What then?” 

But after all the tone was very different 
from the one which had answered Tom when 
he talked about going to the war as a private. 

«Well, there wouldn’t be much fun in that; 
but then a fellow may not get a scratch. ¢ 
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Plenty of ’em come back safe and sound,” was 
the reply of Johu Spencer’s youngest son. 

No wore was said at that time, only Tom 
muttered to himself as he went out—* There 
went in the first wedge!” 


After this there was some secret betwixt 
Rusha and Tom, which made them, perhaps, 
unconsciously cling to each other with some 


new habit of closeness and tenderness. Rusha 
could not but discern how the young soul be- 
side her panted with suppressed eagerness to 
be at its work; and there were times when her 
brother's enthusiasm would fairly carry her 
out of herself, and she would lose sight of the 
peril and the dreadful possibilities that lay in 
wait in the joy and glory of the struggle. 

But this was only at times. She was a wo- 
man, and above all ambitions and exaltations, 
the heart, which was the deepest part of her, 
would make itself felt. Sometimes the thought 

f what Tom was to do, of where he might be 
in a little while, would come over her with 
such a pang as fairly to take away her breath. 
Indeed, whether she was conscious of it or not, 
she carried with her always now the dread of 
some trial to come. Its shadow haunted her 
gayest moments—and you know she could be 
gay, with a bright, hearty, child-like abandon, 
which infected everybody who was brought 
within her sphere more than all Ella’s high 
spirits, 

Nobody suspected the secret pain she carried 
about with her—not even Tom, except par- 
tially, for it only manifested itself in a rest- 
lessness if he was long out of her sight, and a 
liking to be always at his side. And through 
all this appointed way the character of Rusha 
Spencer was gaining self-poise, and bracing 


citself for the hour of surrender that she saw 


waited for her in the future—the hour which 
she had not yet courage to open her eyes and 
look in the face. 

In due time the season was over, and the 


} 
‘ 


amily returned home. Mrs. Spencer with re- 


covered health. Tom’s purpose had not trans- 
pired, but Rusha gave a prophetic start when 
she heard her father say one evening— 

‘Well, Tédm, I s pose you'll be off next 
week—college comes together then, I see ?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Tom 
spoke up with a ring in his voice which cut 
sharp as steel through Rusha’s soul— 

‘You and I must have a private talk before 
that,” 

‘‘What sort of a talk ?”’ said the father, look- 
ing a little surprised. 

‘One of the kind that must speak for itself 
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“IT believe you’re trying to get up a sensa- 
tion, Tom,” laughed Agnes. ‘* What possible 
secret can you and pa have together ?”’ 

Tom did not answer the jest. He looked 
grave enough as he said— 

‘*There’s no time better than the present, 
father. I'd like to talk it all over with you 
this evening.” 

So it was coming! After tea Rusha went 
up stairs, and sat down in a dark corner of 
the little alcove, trying to realize the truth, 


and what life would be to her when Tom was 


gone to the war. 

In a few minutes heran up to her, and found 
her here, his whole face was on fire with 
eagerness — 

‘*We’re to have the talk right off,” he said, 
‘‘in father’s room. Oh, Rusha, I must, | wii 
carry it this time.” 

Her heart leaped up then, and caught at a: 
hope that her father would prove inflexible, 
but Tom was too excited to notice her looks 
now. 

‘There he comes,” he exclaimed, catching 
the sound of a mounting footstep. ‘I must 
be off now,” but, with his hand on the door-< 
knob, he turned, and came back to her, 
“‘Rusha, you believe that there is a God who 
hears prayer, and answers it ?”’ he said. ‘ 

‘Of course I do, Tom.” ¢ 

‘Well, then, I want you to ask Him to turn 
father’s heart to this matter, while I go in 
there,’’ and he went away. Could she do this 
thing that he had asked her? ¢ 

Huddled up there in a heap on a corner of 
the lounge while the soft darkness grew about 
her, Rusha Spencer put herself this question, « 
battled with this great hour of"surrender that , 


had come to her too, at last, that, in one shape § 
! 


or another, comes sometime to all of us! ¢ 


Could she pray the prayer Tom had asked, 
when that meant that he should go out of her 
sight, it might be forever; go out to peril, to« 
certain suffering, itmight be todeath. Itseemed 
to her in that moment that all the wives, and 
sisters, and mothers who had ever given up 
the beloved to the war could not have felt and 
suffered as she did. 

She tried to think of God, to brace up her 
soul with thoughts of right and duty; but the 
light and the props all failed her now, and she 
sat there waiting, a cold heap, on a corner of 
the lounge, just as Tom had left her, when he 
came back. < 

She knew her first glance would settle the‘ 
question of his success or failure; but it had 
grown so dark by this time that she could not, 
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see his face. He came right up to her, manner 
and voice full of excitement that was close on 
triumph. 

‘*Rusha, you must go to father this very 
minute!” 

‘“*J, Tom?” 

“Yes; strike while the iron’s hot, and you'll 
bring him over. Nobody else can do it. He 
but I stood it out 


boldly, and I can see he’s come down a good 


was hard as flint at once, 


many pegs.” 

Her voice found its life again. 

‘**You don’t mean, Tom, that 1 must go in 
and intercede with pa to let you go to the 
war ?” 

‘“‘That’s justit. If you'll help me now, 
Rusha, we'll bring the matter through betwixt 
us. I’m sure of it!” 

‘Oh, Tom, I can’t,” she shrieked out. “I 
had rather give up my life than do this thing 
that you ask me.” 

Tom sat down. 

**]T shall lose all, Rusha, if you fail me now,” 
he said, with a kind of solemn sternness. ** My 
fate is in your hands. Ask your own soul 
whether you have a right to betray it.” 

Whether Tom was right or wrong in putting 
her to this hard stress I do not know—whether 
she was right or wrong in feeling as she did, 
that if she failed him now, her deepest hold on 
him would be gone forever, I cannot tell, but 
it certainly did strike home to her with a 
singular force of conviction that it was her 
duty to do what Tom asked; and there was 
some fibre knit up in the soul of Rusha Spencer 
which always made her look a duty straight in 
the face. 

For a little while she neither stirred nor 
spoke. At last she rose up. 

‘“‘Are you going?” asked Tom, catching 
eagerly at the folds of her dress. 

‘‘ Yes,” in a little hard, dry whisper. 

He put his arm around her, and walked with 
her to the door. If he could bave seen her 
face then, I think he would have called her 
back, but he never knew the look it carried 
out of that door. 

John Spencer was pacing up and down the 
room, with his hands behind him, a pretty sure 
indication that his mood was ruffled. 

‘““What the deuce has got into that boy’s 
head about going to the war? 
solved to run his head into the cannon’s 
mouth.” 

“It doesn’t seem to be in his head merely, 
but in his very life and soul,” the quiet tone 
contrasting with her father’s excited one. 


He seems re- 
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«You don’t mean that » here to 


and him go?” a 


let £ 


tell me l’d better give in, 
little more wrathful than ever. 
yu, pa, that it seems 


‘‘T've come in to tell y 
tome the only thing youcando. You know 
1 of posed it at the first, but I see Tom’s whole 
soul is set on this thing—that it isn’t a mere 
boyish fancy for the parade and show of war, 
but something that has 
his whole nature, and there's going 
against it.” 

“But do you know what going to the war 
means, you foolish child? It means getting 
one’s head blown off, or one’s limbs shot away, 
and a good many other things as bad, or 
worse,”’ hurling the dreadful words at her in 
that sort of blind anger that vents itself on the 
object, and yet there lay something, at 


nrst 


that moment, at the bottom of John Spencer’s 
temper that largely excused it. 

If the man had known how deeply each 
word hurt his child, he certainly would not 
have spoken so. It took a moment or two to 
steady her voice. 

‘‘] know all that, pa, and I am not certain 
but I would find it a great deal easier to give 
up my life than to let Tom go, but he is so 
bent on it, that if he is forcibly kept away, I 
tremble lest something wrong should come of 

If Andrew now had taken a notion for the 
army it might have saved him from all that 
followed.” 

‘‘ Likely enough; but there isn’t the same 
langer in Tom’s case,” still his 
last had 


showed 


tone 


that the argument weight with 


him. 
‘““No, thank God! still 
ous to go against a young man’s settled c 


it’s always danger- 
n- 
victions of duty, and Tom believes in his soul 
that work lies I wish he did 


ot; but if, in consequence of our opposition, 


his hat way. 

he should lose all ambition, or come to any 

harm, we should always blame ourselves.” 
‘‘The fellow don’t know what 


pretty place to put me in,” 


he’s about; 
muttered John 
Spencer, pacing the room harder than ever. 

‘But other fathers let their sons go to the 
war,” pursued the girl. ‘*And I am certain 
that Tom will enlist the day he is twenty-one ; 
«nd your influence might do something for 
him now. You know the rank a man ho 
the army makes a vast difference in the way 
if comfort.”’ 

That was a part of the matter which John 
Spencer would be certain to see in its strongest 
light. 


‘*There’s your mother! Do you s’pose she 


taken possession of 


lds in? 


can ever be brought over into letting Tom go 
to the war 

because people generally do 
* the grieved, hoy less 
tone Indeed, 


had all this time been talking one thing while 


what they can’t help,’ 


g her father now. Rusha 


SUrlK1In 


her heart was pleading another. 


A great deal more was said on both sid 


John was not a man easily moved 


from his opinions, but the thought of Andrew, 


opencer 


and a lurking fear that it might turn out with 
Tom as Rusha had said, if he brought all the 


forces of opposition to bear against him, 
had its weight now. 


talk, had 


Spencer with the vital earnestness of his son 


That last too, impressed Mr. 


in the matt 
At last Rusha returned to Tom. 


r at stake, 


He 


sprang 
up. 
“We ll, Rusha \ Sua 
**You will go, Tom!” 

‘* Has he really consented ?” 

‘Not in so many words; but I see it will 
come to 


‘Oh 


that!” 

Rusha, I am the happiest fellow alive,” 
r up and twirling her round, his 

berance of joy. 


in any exu . 
1 dark so that he could not see her 


‘Let me sit down, Tom. I can’t bear 


den of weariness and pain in her 


iking him even in that moment. 


Rusha, I shall not forget what you 


done—not forget that in the whole world 


is no sister like you. 


there 7 
Her heart was too sick then to find any 


sweetness in the praise. It was striving to 
steady itself against those old words which 


have been a plank let down into the deep 
waters where many souls have began to sink, 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are 
savy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

But she could not bear the strain of his tri- 


umphant mood. 


you about it to-morrow, Tom; 


leave me a little while, I am so tired, there's a 


‘“*T will tell 


good fellow!” 

He kissed her, and went away. Tom Spencer 
thought he knew all that it had cost his sister 
to do what she had done that night, but he did 
not know then, nor ever afterwards. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
ai anita = 

A due fervor makes a plain discourse more 
touching than one exquisitely composed and 
coldly delivered, as a blunt iron, when red hot, 
will pierce deeper into a piece of wood than a 


much sharper one that is cold. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF MISS KATE.* 


And so Miss Kate, with her shawl carefully < enough for John to catch. 
been there; lonely have I been here. I am com 


)ing, Richard.” And she passed her hands across 


“Lonely have you 


wrapped round her shoulders, sank back into the 
warmth and softness of her easy-chair and closed < 
her eyes. John watched her, and did not begin, 
his letter till he knew she was asleep by the posi-< 
tion of her hands and the sound of her breathing. 2 
The let-c tween the withered fingers. 

» But this emotion on the part of Aunt Kate was 
but of short duration, and when she removed her 
but for a certain unusual tranquillity, her 


her face, shutting out the strange expression, and 
then in a little while, John, who was looking on, 
awe-stricken, saw the tears trickling down be- 


He then wrote to Miss Oona as directed, 
ter was not long, and was soon sealed and ad-. 
dressed. As it was too early to wake his aunt, 
who was sleeping comfortably, it struck him that hands, 
he could not employ his half hour better than by ¢ face had regained the ordinary look. 
writing to Maggie. So he got hold of another sheet “Have you written the letter to Uanvohr?” she 
of paper, and while his pen was swiftly travelling asked. 
“Yes,” said John. 

‘‘That’s right. Be sure and post it to-morrow. 

I'll wear my grave-clothes, John, before Oona 


down the second page, he heard his aunt suddenly ¢ 
call out, “ Yes, coming!” S 

John looked up on the instant, and there was 
Aunt Kate sitting bolt upright in her chair, and 
looking towards him, her shawl fallen off her< 
shoulders, her hands trembling, and an alarmed? 
look in her eyes. 

“Who called my name, John? Was it you? Did 
you hear anything ?” 

“No one called you, aunt. I have not spoken 
since you went to sleep; no one has been here.” dreams and omens. But there’s no use in talking 


“But I heard my name called distinctly. The ‘ of these things at present. I have a great deal to 
sound is ringing in my ears yet,” said Miss Kate, do, and but little time to do it in. You can go 
to Uanvohr in summer if you like, John,—it’s per 
haps the best thing you could do, And now, John, 
you will goto Dr. Watkins to-morrow and tell him 
to come here. He can do nothing for me, but his 


wears her wedding-dress.” 

“Don’t say that, aunt,” cried John, who came 
to her side. “ Don't let a dream frighten you so. 
You are very nervous, and a good night’s sleep 
will put you right.” 
¢ “You don’t know the finger and thumb I feel 

on my windpipe, John,—and then I believe in 


slowly becoming mistress of her hands, and the 
light of alarm dying out of her eyes as she became | 
consci 
by name as if from a great distance, and the voice 
was a voice I know, or have known. What can it 2 Presence will satisfy you and my other friends, and 
§ save all reproaches. You needn’t go to-night, to- 
¢ morrow morning will do quite well. And, John, I 
2 should like you to write to your mother at once, 
q$ and tell her I wish her here. Write the letter, and 
make it as little alarming as possible. Just say I 


us of surrounding objects. “I was called‘ 


have been?” 
“You have been dreaming, perhaps,” said John, 
“and only fancied it.” 
Miss Kate had again lain back in the cushione 


chair, and instead of the look of alarm which had > : . 
been there a moment or two before, was the: ®™ rather unwell, and that I wish to see her. 


strangest smile on the face that John had ever Now I think that’s all I have to say to-night. 
seen. An inscrutable smile of infinite content,‘ Ring the bell for Ann, and she will assist me to 


which lay like a light; and in the light plaits and ¢ ™Y foom. You'll be sure and write to Greysley 
creases of care, the lurking lines of worldly wisdom before you go to bed, and have it posted early. 
and shrewd humor, the furrows of sorrow and the ¢ @00d-night, John, good-night.” And by the time 
dried-up courses of ancient tears were smoothed ¢ that the old lady had played for a Souren with 
out, and in their places had come an almost in-*‘ John Hagart’s brown hair and kissed him on the 
fantile repose, a wonderful youthfulness, which forehead, Ann was in the room. 
were beautiful to see, but which scared John by, John, when his aunt had gone, strove to make 
their irrelevancy and inappositeness. The eyes himself believe that the voice was merely waervens 
were closed, but on the face lay that gleam of alien; delusion, and that when once the bitter spring 
. ‘ © winds were over, the invalid would be well again; 
and before he went to bed he wrote to his mother, 
- summoning her to Miss Kate’s bedside. Next 
*From “Miss Oona McQuarrie. A Sequel to ‘ Alfred 2 morning, after hearing that his aunt had spent 
Hagart’s Household’” By Alexander Smith, author $ ® rather restless night, he went to the office, call- 
of “A Life Drama,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ¢ ing on Dr. Watkins, and posting his letters on the 
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beauty. 
“T knew your voice, Richard, across the wastes ¢ 


¢ of seventy years,” she said to herself, yet distinct 
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way. The doctor was to go to Mortimer street at 
once, and John was to call on his way home to hear 
his report. 

John called on Dr. Watkins in the afternoon on 
his way home, and was shown into the library. 
The doctor came in almost instantly. 

“How did you find my aunt?” John inquired, 
anxiously. 

“She is very weak,” said the doctor, “very weak 
ndeed.” ‘ 

“ But is her illness dangerous ?” 

“Well, for a young and strong person it would 
not be dangerous. But, Mr. Hagart, you must 
remember your aunt is very old, and that the rope 
is so frayed and worn that it cannot endure much 
strain now.” 

“Do you think she will die, doctor?” asked the 
young man, with a sort of gulp. 

“To tell you the truth,” said the doctor, “I ex- 
pect she will run down some morning like a 
watch,—will stop from sheer exhaustion. But we 
will do everything we can do for her, you may de- 
pend upon that. She has had a wonderful con- 
stitution, you know, and that may hold out for yet 
a little.” 

John did not ask any more questions; he was 
anxious to see how matters stood, and so he went 
home carrying a heart with him which was heavy 
as lead. 

When John came home Miss Kate had fallen 
asleep, Ann told him, and that during the day she 
had inquired several times if her sister had yet 

rrived, although each time she had remembered 
that Mrs. Hagart, even if she had started on the 
receipt of the message, could not possibly be at 
Mortimer street before the evening. 
restless all the day, but she was 
And so the young man after dinner 


now sleeping 
peacefully. 
he felt that day how dreary a thing it was to dine 
slone—sat down to finish his letter to Maggie, the 
conclusion of which contrasted strangely with the 
ntences. 


ting, his mother was driving 


gayety of the opening se 

While John was wr 
rapidly in a hackney-coach from Greysley to 
The good lady was in a state of sad 


Hawkshead. 
She knew perfectly well that Miss 


perturbation. 
Kate would not send for her unless she was sore 
ested, and she was prepared to expect the worst 
n arrival. She loved her sister sincerely, and 
was grieved that illness had overtaken her; but 
with the natural sorrow there was mingled a cer- 
tain feeling of bewilderment. She had known 
iardships and misfortune herself, she had wept 
ver a dead face, sorrow and she had been year 

mg companions, and a personal catastrophe would 
have seemed the most ordinary thing in the world. 
But that anything should wrong with Miss 
Kate, with whom she had associated every idea of 
stable prosperity, of invariable success, seemed to 
her wonderful, unaccountable; something like a 
suspension of the laws of nature, and the unhing- 


ing of all things. 


She had been > 
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as 


Mrs. Hagart lay back in the carriage, while the 
cold April moon shone out overhead, and the 
shadowy trees, like the dark plumes of funeral 


flitted rapidly past on either side of the 


hearses, f 
road. Hi 
her father’s li 
estrangem¢ 
Kate’s kin 
remained ; 
dearer because taken away; to the making up of 


mind went back to the old times 
to marriage and 


consequent 


her 
thereupon; t 


use; 
iness to her children; to the oz 


to the far dearer one taken away, and 


the family breach ;—and thinking of all this, and 
how the entire wrong thing had become right 
again, and of the duty on which she was 
If back in 


at the 
time engaged, the poor lady threw hers« 
the vehicle, and wept outright ; it 


a corner of and 


was not till the cold stars, and the dark flittin 


, 
5 
y 


ghosts of trees, and the silence of the country 
road, were exchanged for the far-radiati1 
lamps of Hawkshead, the blaze of shop-windows, 
and the din and 


¢ lines of 


ntinuougs rattle of wheels, 
of 
comparative composure; and even then, gla 


the 


the cx 


movements intent crowds, that she regains 


out of the window of the vehicle on 
light, and the bustle and pressure of pas 
there were 


she marvelled how many death-bed 
that night in the noisy, brilliant city, and 


many of the dusky cases that hurried 


how 


past ra 
moment in the shop-lights bore hearts as s 


hers. “ Hundreds on hundreds,” she said t 


self; “hundreds on hundreds could take 


the hand to-night.” 
Mrs. Hagart had no sooner reached Mortimer 


street than John was out on her in 


the lobl 
He gave her what information he 


He carried 


yin a 


moment. could 
concerning the condition of the invalid. 


into the room which had been prepared for 
nnet and 


her 
her, and she had barely laid aside her b« 
shawl when Ann appeared at the door. 

said Ann, “ Miss McQuarrie 
heard 


you have arrived. 


“ Please, ma’am,” 


She the door-l 


awake 


us to know if 


is now. 
anxi 
come this way, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Hagart followed Ann at « 
she entered 
Kate propped up on pillows in bed, | 
and pale, her hands lying lax on the top of the 
bed-clothes. At the step she turned half round, 
and a look of pleasure visited the dim eyes. “I 
It was very kind 


when 
Miss 


king gaunt 


} 
nee, and 


the sick apartment, there was 


thought it was you, Margaret. 
of you to come s0 soon. »lace the candle on the 
bedside, Ann, and then 


if 


near you can 


the 


table my 
you are 


leave room. You will be called 
wanted.” 
Ann did as she was directed, and left the room. 
“Kiss me, sister,” said the old lady when they 
“Tam going on a long journey. You 


continued, 


) were alone; 
have been crying, Margaret,” she 
quickly, as she caught Mrs. Hagart’ 


)bent forward in the candlelight. 


face she 


“Ts 


as 


worth 


erying for?” 
‘Don’t speak in that way,” said Mrs. Hagart, 
?as she placed her arms round Miss Kate, and 
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kissed her. “ Don’t speak in that way; you will 





break my heart if you do. You must not speak of 
dy ing, Kate.” 

Miss Kate lay back on her pillow for a few mo 
ments. “Do you remember the day of Katy’s 


funeral, Margaret ?” 


“ Ah, ves.” 


=D 1 remember my telling you of the man I 
loved, and still love?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hagart, in wonderment. 

“ Te called me last night. I heard his voice 
calling my name as distinctly as I heard him long 
ago r it from the red sunset cliffs behind the 
house, rom the boats in the bay, in the years 
when I was happy. And I knew his voice, and 
awoke, erying, ‘Yes, I am coming;’ and I’m 
going, Margaret; and it’s best. We have been 


separated for years and years; he on one rueful 
shore, I on another; and Death, the ferryman, is 


coming across to take me tohim, We will under- 
stand each other now. If we have both sinned in 
pride, we have suffered, and God has accepted the 
expiation. Youth has been omitted in my life, 


and I am going back to it. That which was sown 
ption shall rise in incorruption, and this 
morta ly shail put on an immortality. Before 
a wee ut, the coffin-lid will press upon my face ; 
but I shall feel younger then,—far younger.” 

To all this Mrs. Hagart could only 


caresses and tears, and after a little while Miss 


reply by 


Kate went on,— 


“Don’t cry, Margaret; what’s the use? I have 


nety years of it, and I have no right to 


rumble, Iam sure. Now, then, attend to me, for 
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been very prosperous ever since he came to know 
you, Kate. It almost seems as if a special bless- 
ing had come with the reconciliation.” 

Hiere for a moment there was a flicker of a droll 
smile on Miss Kate's face. “Yes, indeed, Mar- 
garet, it almost seems so. Do you think the re 
conciliation had anything to do with it? But 
never mind that now. You can discuss the matter 
with Alfred when I am gone away out of earshot. 
Now, I have much to say to you yet. Where was 
I?—0O yes, you are to have our brother Hector, 
and Mr. Hook, and John, and Stavert, and Hagart, 
at the funeral; that will be enough, I think. | 
suppose you have heard from John that Oona’s 
engagement had been broken off?” 

Mrs. Hagart said she had heard of the broken 
engagement. 

“Then it’s made up again; and be sure and 


tell Hector when you see him that it was one of 


‘me, And he will need i 


i 
I have many things to say to you. I am going‘ 


away, and I must set my house in order before I 


go. Are you paying attention, Margaret ?” 
* Yes, sister, yes.” 
Then in the lower drawer, yonder, you will 
find all the things I need when it’s over. I made 


“© Kate, Kate, don’t speak in that way.” 

“But I must, my dear. What do you think I 
brought you here for? I didn’t expect to give 
you pleasure, you know. You must listen to me, 
and you must remember what I tell you also.” 

Here Mrs. Hagart wiped eyes that were next 
moment wet again, and Miss Kate went on. 

‘I don’t wish many people to be here when 
they take me away. I wish my brother Hector, 
and my lawyer, Mr. Hook,—he’ll have something 
to do in any case when the company comes back ; 
and John, of course, and Mr. Stavert.” 

Here the old lady lay still for a little while. 

“Tt'll be a fine ploy this for Stavert,” she went 
on. “ He was always a grand hand at a funeral. 


He’s a liking for the cakes and the wine. I should? 


almost like to say good-by to him, for all that has 
come and gone between us; and Hagart, yes, you 
must have Hagart. Alfred Hagart has been a 
prosperous man of late years.” 

“God has been very good to us; Alfred has 





my last wishes that this marriage should not be 
delayed. Why should they delay it? Why should 
my grave lie in the way of a bride to church? 
Don’t let my dying siop the wedding a single hour. 
At all events, tell Hector that I did not wish it 
to stop it. You will be sure and tell Hector that ?” 

Mrs. Hagart gave the required promise. 

“And now, Margaret, John gets the house here 
and the furniture, and what little money I have 
left, barring a few legacies. He has been a great 
comfort through all the years he has stayed with 
too, for I rather think 
that, before long, he wil 
danghter-in-law; that he will be taking a mate 


t 

| be presenting you with a 
from the Uanvobr nest. He might do worse, Mar- 
garet. I leave you nothing, dear, save a few 
trinkets, which are sacred by the touching of dead 
fingers; you will value them, I know. Had you 
needed money, I should have left you some; but 
you don’t need it now. Well, I think that is all I 
have to say. If you think I have forgotten any- 
thing, Margaret, I hope you will mention it, for I 
am tired and sleepy, and my time for sleeping or 
waking is but short.” 

During all this talk there was sore distress at 
the good sister's heart as she half sat, half leaned 
on the bedside. One topic, all-important as it 
seemed to her at such a moment, had been entirely 
overlooked by Miss Kate, and she would have in 





troduced it before had opportunity been granted 
her. The opportunity, she conceived, had now 
come. 

“You have forgotten nothing, I think, in the 


‘way of temporal matters, and I shall fulfil ev ery 


one of your wishes; but 0 sister, sister, if you are to 
leave us, would you not like to have a clergyman 
to pray with you?” 

Miss Kate turned her eyes quickly round on the 
appealing face. “I thought, Margaret, you had 
known me better. For this hour I have waited 
more than fifty years, and I was not a fool to put 
off preparations till it came upon me like an armed 
man. I have been lonely in my religion, as I have 




























been lonely in my life. My temporal and eternal “ am getting into 
affairs I have transacted myself. Weak and frail, rot th you?” 
and scant of breath, I know that my Redeemer ‘Only Alfred and John.” 
liveth. His right arm will sustain me and carr) ‘ ld like shake hands with them and 
me. He watked along the road on which I am“say good-by.’ nd at the word Mrs. Hagart 
now entering, and took away its loneliness and / motion¢ lft who came forward to the bedside. 
terror. Not in my own merits, I trust, but in . hat you, Alfred Hagart?” said Kate, when 
His.” 

In a moment, Mrs. Hagart’s arms were aroun ‘It is me,” said Alfred, huskily. 
her sister, and the tears were falling thickly : tlad 3 are here. I have been able 
hel , and it’s a pleasant tl 


fa ec. 
‘ by 


“ Now, don’t cry, Margaret; I don’t think this>now. I’m going away; good-by, good 
dying is worth the shedding of atear. Now, y« i ndly of mea u can when I am g 
must go to bed. Rir he bell for Ann; she will 
watch with me t ' 
“But you must allow me to sit up with you t ‘Our nership is at an end now, 
i Mrs ugart. f nan. You will 
“You will do nothing of the kind. In a night‘ precious goodn i len you com 
or two you will ha » wait, and so you had bet- 2 bed li his. iis your hand? 
ter take what rest you can just now. r i 
bell for Ann, de 
and she’s paid for and » and hav 1¢ § she cal i 1, “‘ Margaret ?” 


ll for a little while, and 


1, Margaret. Surely the candles 
u any message for Katy? 
O Margaret.” 
ring morning sparrows 
went into tt om wh hn was sitting, S began to chiry it the windows and to carry 
threw herself dow he sofa, and broke? straw in their bill r nests beneath the slates and 


nto a great fit of weeping. i y corr f garfoyles and spouts; and 
Mrs. Ilazart had to wait one night. Somewh: 1e vegetable-carts come rolling through the 
f 


less than a week after nn, Mrs. Hagart, who ha sti in th them the scent of primroses ; 
come from Greysley, and John, were waiting at? andt of ho open for the benefit of the 
1e sick-room r tkins had been ¢ r break fast! san hurrying to work; and the 

ner street several mes during tl day, an night poli » disappear from every beat,—in 
was just gone. Miss ite was ina sl na-¢the sunny light of that spring morning Captain 
se condition. Ann had, in a whi r, pressed ) Kate, as she had once been called, still and white 
l in a white bed in Morti 

warfare done, her long campaig 


t us draw down the blind and leave the 


LAY SERMONS. 


ROSALIE. itire sincerity, that he never said it—“ could not 
BY ANNA CASWELL. have said it, because such an idea never entered 


ess, no 


“T wish I had never seen you!” is mind.” They meant just this—no 


l 
And James Shawmut donned his overcoat, hat, oO! “I’m so cross I don’t know what I say or 


and wool-lined calf-skin mittens, and giving farther » do, and I haven't self-control enough to hold my 

vent to his feelings by slamming the street-door 

after him, took his way to the store. But no little bird told this in Rosalie’s ear, and 
Very potent and terrible seemed these words to her thoughts flew back over the happy past, doubly 


} + 


the little lady who sat erying in her rocking-chair' dear from its contrast with the bitter present. 


1appiness a thing of the past, and wrought anguish > self almost too blessed for earth, and her 


for the next hour,—an awful spell that made her The hour of her betrothal—when she thoug 
i 


and desolation in ber soul. All this, indeed, they < trembled amid its delirious joy! The rambles over 
might have been to the loving, ardent, devoted > hill and dale, by brook and river, and through 
wife, had her husband really meant what he said. ¢ dim old woods, with sunshine drifting through the 


But within one hour, he would have declared, in > foliage, of golden-green, or autumn’s gorgeous 
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hues; the evening suaila, watching the western 
glory; the horseback rides; the happy hours that 
she had sat at the piano, and he had accompanied 
her with voice or flute, all these before and since 
their marriage, and that/ The flood of joy that, 
wrapped her as a baptism, when she knelt by her 
husband's side, and the beautiful blessing was) 
called down upon them! Then, by an electric 
association, came the thought of another hour, of 
rapture as deep, as intense, when motherhood was 
written on her brow! Oh! who in her trial-time 
could have comforted and supported her like 
James? What tenderness of affection drew her to 
his manly heart, and showered kisses upon her 
pale brow! What watchful love soothed and 
alleviated all that sickness—what willing care 
encircled her! And on, from that time, two happy 
years, every hour seemed interwoven with her 
husband's love and kindness, and oh! what untold 
enjoyment had their little one brought them 
truly doubled in that it came not to one alone, but 
to united hearts! 

Was it all a bright, beautiful, fading dream, that 
he truly loved her? He bad not deceived her, 
No! she could not believe that of him. Sorely 
crieved she was, and some indignation mingled 
with her pain, for she was conscious she had not») 
deserved this, She had been a true wife—true in 
thought, word and deed, to him and his interests, 
She had given all the wealth of her being to him, 
the devoted love of an ardent, impassioned nature ; 
und what a return at the hand of him in whose 
power her whole happiness was intrusted! But, 
even in the swell of ancuished feeling, she did not 
wrong him. No! he had been sincere when he 

ught and won her. He had meant truly when 
he had ealled her the star of his life, his gem, his 
flower, his heart’s darling, his own precious wife! 

But, unwittingly, she had disappointed him—his 2 
feelings had changed, and oh! it was too hard to ¢ 
bear! She would be a faithful wife, still; she 
would do all she could, as heretofore, for her hus 
band’s comfort; but to deny herself the caresses , 
he had always so gladly welcomed, to force back 
the words of tenderness that would spring to her 2 
lips, and live without those tokens from him—oh! 4 
she could not bear it long—and a wild prayer was 2 
wolling up from her soul, that it might not be 
long, that an all-pitying Father would soon draw ? 
her from the sphere of earthly life that had for her ¢ 
lost all its beauty—when its utterance was checked 
by a sweet-tonod—« Mamma, take baby!” The 
little one, tired of her playthings, was standing 
by her side, and gazing into her face, with a half- 
inquiring, half-pleading look. Rosalie lifted her) 
into her lap, and as the child nestled in her bosom, ¢ 
the mother drew her closer and closer, with a’ 
yearning, passionate clasp. , 

“Father in Heaven,” she murmured, as the 
snowy lids veiled the violet eyes, and the warm ° 
breath came on her cheek, “what have I been 
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a world like this! This is a love worth living for, 
even through pain and trial But though the 
tears flowed more gently, they flowed on, and 
Rosalie, instead of putting her baby on the bed, as 


usual, sat still holding her, unconscious of weari 


ness, feeling only her mental suffering. 

She grew calm from exhaustion, and tried to 
busy herself as usual; bat the day was very long, 
her dinner searcely tasted, her husband having 


dined down town, from a real, not feigned, busi 
ness necessity; and by the time he came home to 
tea, she was worn out and nearly sick. 

His day had been passed much as usual, but an 
examination of his ledger had resulted in a highly 
satisfactory balance-shect, besides which, he had 
made an unusually heavy sale to one of the best 
established firms in the country. He came home 
with a brisk step, whistling as he turned the door- 
key, and feeling quite in haste to tell Rosalie his 


good suece The vexation of the morning had 





utterly passed from his mind’ long before, and he 


was surprised that his wife did not meet him in the 
entry, with her aceustomed glad welcome, Think 
ing that either she or the child was not well, he 
opened the dining-room door, and not finding her 
there, passed on up stairs to their ¢ ham ber. 
Rosalie sat rocking her baby, and as her hus- 


band came in, she raised her hand with a quick 


> gesture, lest he s! ld rb the little one. He 


sat down near her, and though the twilight was 
gathering, he saw that she was very pale, and 
looked worn and wearied. In a few moments she 
attempted to rise, and put little Rosalie into bed, 
but her husband came instantly, and gently taking 
the baby, tucked her up coseyly for the night, while 
the mother sank back into her rocking-chair, 
pressing her hand to her forehead, with a sigh of 
pain and weariness, 

“ Are you sick to-night, darling?” 

Rosalie could scarcely restrain her tears, as her 


>husband said this, in his wonted tones of tender 


affgstion, and passing his arm around her, bent 
down and kissed her brow, “ Sick, or only so very 
tired ?” 

She controlled her voice enough to say— 

““T am tired, and my head aches badly,” which 
was all true. 

“ How long has it ached, dear?” 

“ Nearly all day,” she replied, but there was a 
tremor in her tones, and his thoughts went back to 
breakfast time. He remembered the little vexation, 
he remembered that he had said some hasty thing, 
but what, he could not have told. Could ao littl 
bird have whispered to him, that his impa- 
tient words had cost his Rosalie a day of mental 
suffering, of which the nervous headache and the 
utter weariness were resu/ts, he would have been 
astounded. He was really a good husband, and 
blessed with a good wife; and yet, here, on this 
seemingly little point, may turn their whole life- 
story—this might decide their future happiness or 


saying? Spare me to her—let me not leave her in ? grief. If the husband will not exercise self-contro}y 
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if he will say hasty words, one tithe, nay, one 
hundredth part of which he does not 
expect entire perfection in his wife, and severe 
shortcoming 


oversight or 


thin 


for any 


! 


i 


chide her 
Rosalie, too, 
to take 
h 1 


more than all, if she a 


will mind little rs, and cann 


learn her husband as she finds him, but 


is words as if they were a writte 


th 


will wei 1 
llow pride, 


testimony 
an 


iil 


her 


bitterest antagonist of domestic peace, to bear 


if she let her sensitive nature so far prev 


lies 
, small 
is but “the 
il 


em now, like a tiny 


away 
he rein 


as to keep her silent, even; and 


greatest danger, this misunderstandin 
at rht be, 
To borrow a beautifu 


ti 


it is, compared with wi mi 


i 


beginning of sorrows 
may 


heeding 


lustration lies between 


brook >; they wa ide 


come, scarcely its thread between th 


they may reach ss it, and clasp hands 


r nearest, dearest friends ma 
I 

ing gradually, imperceptibly, and by-and-by hand 
the little farther, and thei 
be another- last, 
be no blending of heart and soul, no 
of 


thoughts, regretful yearnings—all this lies in the 


world, and even t! 


never know it is ther Sut it will flow on, widen 


will loose r clasp—a r 


will lost to one and at 


shall 


n 


voices 
there 
save, it may be, sorrowful 


eommun i spirit, 


future, unless, un/ess it be overstepped now One 


heart-full utterance, one frank word will 


now ; but soon it will be too late. Will Rosa 


} 
i 


hh 


o! danger, while as 
he call ? Her 
a man of unswerving principles, and 


t 


she beware her 


this? 


y ‘e within r 


I 


yet safety and ‘ are 
husband 


deep 


is 
ns, but sensitive, high-spirited 
his first, hi 


aff 
l 
for her he would lay down life 
t 


strong, 


impetuous, at resolute. Rosalie is 


itself, 


of 


only love il 


need were, but he cannot brook a war confi 


dence on her part 
f injury and slight, and react in a re 


Anything of this would cause 
a feeling 
serve, which once assumed, would be difficult to 
shake off. 

The young wifo’s head is pillowed on her b 
band’s breast, while he tenderly bathes her temples 
cal pain ; the 

not healed, 


This partially relieves the phy 


aching heart is somewhat soothed as 
yet, for Rosalie has but a ghmmering of the truth 
She thinks her husband loves her now; but affec 
tion that has once wavered, may waver again; 
her feeling of perfect trust, the happy security of 
her love, has fled, and what shall ever compensate 
its loss? But a deeper dread rankles in her soul 
That he regrets his hasty words, as unveiling 
what for her sake he would have concealed—that 
abiding; that his 


the wish is in his heart, real, g; 
after life will be a striving to fulfil his marriage 
vow—fraught with kindness indeed, and all the 
love in his power to bestow, but a disappointed, 
half compulsory affection, not the spontaneous, 
joyful offering she had been wont to receive. Only 
the music of the caged bird, in place of the wild, 
free, gushing melody of the woodlands. 
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RMONS. 


yve—ve—r—_"_ A 


The I down 


ell 


ule, 


] ri 


g 


tea > 


Ros 


some tea and toast.” 


rang. “Do not try to 


stair said James. “ Let me bring you 


8 


But Rosalie thanked him, and said she felt bet 
go to the table. 


and he did not expect her 


ter she Ww i rather ) So she 


poured his tea, as usual, 
t alk 
The 
she lay down on the sofa, but gently declined his 
to 


urge her to confide in her husband; 


meal was soon over, and at his suggestion 


offer read aloud. Her good angel seemed te 


but a straazge, 

or perhaps a woman-like reticence held back the 

tormenting doubt, and concealed the weary pain, 
Perhaps half an hour had passed, as she lay, 


' 
out 


wardly quiet, but wrapped in painful musing, 


when, whether by some subtle link of association 
i her mind, 
twain shall one flesh.” 


rht had 


pias 
Or he from 


nt 


she 


n, flash« into 


the worda, * 


‘One flesh!” 


ngh 


a 


to conceal 
he 


union, 


ri 
1? 


t toward that deep, mystical 


r? 


r? The 


t 


from her husba 


a 
! a true 


np! 
th must keep watch and guard over wedded 


} 
nbou 


marriage, i ies, involves entire confidence. Per 


tri 
», t This 
had 
naiden 
it 


as any, 


ay be held entire, intact, u rt 


he 


hatitm 


‘ 


f ce 


thus 
Her b! 


li} 
i} 


, and ar 


+} 
ul. 


knew we 
thi 
1 had been pure as a white 
nd th 


James 


; 
vA) stru s8omi 


wit 


y e or 
h 


aye, and will 


s characteristic, as mu 


had Shawmut’s heart 


won 


hed his evening paper some 


!, and sat down beside her. 


dear ?” he asked, with the eld 
f his hand 


the t 


over he brow 


or 
1 


1¢, uch unnerved Rosa 


to a gush of tears, She was 


and’s breast, and tenderly 


” he whispered 


‘eho 
she¢ 


sobbed, “ do you love me as 


her 


kisses fell 


and he drew 


still closer to heart, while his warm 
like rain 
“Do you?” 


snow how to live withou 
i I tol thout 


“Tell me! 
your 


she repeated. 


all lore, 


sar, what did I say?” he asked, seeing 


said this mornin 
“Well, d 
salie hesitate. 
7 was in fault, and I honestly ask your 


But I don’t know what I said. 


R “T was cross and unreasonabk, 
I know. 
forgiveness. a 


“Oh! had 


James, you said you wished you 


never seen me 
' 


») Parling, no You must be mistaken. I could 


not have said that. My own heart’s treasure, my 


Look in my eyes, darling, and read 


peerless wife 
ne more truly than that.” 
“Oh! James, do you mean you never wish so?” 
“ My wife, to take you from me would be te 
take the heart out of my bosom !” 
She nestled down to his breast like a weary 
§ dove that has found its home again. It was still 
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to be her sure resting-place, her shelter, her yantee- O nts that permitted no hidden festering, cleared 


tion. And her husband resolved to “love and $ their sky of many a cloud. 
cherish” more thoughtfully, more carefully, in ¢ Ah! if man apd woman, and especially husband 
future, the gentle wife whose whole happiness was § and wife, would in all things do as they would be 


centered in her love, ¢done by, heaven would come down to earth. But, 


AEN 


Their evening prayer was offered with peace in 
their hearts. And a day like this never again 
shadowed their home. The husband was more 
self-controlled, more careful as to the truth of his > 
words, and though he sometimes gave way in part ¢ 
to nervous irritation, and said what he would 
afterwards have been glad to recall, Rosalie knew 
him too well to be grieved as at first, or doubt his 
love. A mutual remembrance that each was “ only 
human,” a mutual and unshaken confidence in 
each other's affection, and an outspoken frank- ) 


=o 


knowing, as we do, that this, in its wide scope of 
beauty and blessing, is too much to look for, even 


(from our nearest, dearest, best ones, in mortal 


frame, one thing more stands sure. If we would 
but throw aside our flimsy disguises, silence our 


Spride, and “speak the truth in love,” not bitter- 


ness, many a novel might be spoiled, but many a 
heart-ache spared, and we should he less likely to 
be fellow-hinderers instead of iellow-helpers, in the 


way to heaven. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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BABY’S WORK. P 


tenderness in her nature, any germ of what is really 


¢ good and great, any half-formed purposes and aims 


BY M. D. R. B. 


What! has baby anything to do? That little: 
pink morsel of humanity, with its dainty dimpled < 
hands crumpled up as the petals are within a rose- 
bud, its blue eyes half open “like harebells wet, 
with dew,” and its wee crimson mouth showing ‘ 
the one budding pearl that has set the household , 
agape with wonder for the last fortnight or so— ¢ 
has baby a work to do? C 

Nothing less. Ever since its advent some five or < 
six months ago into that happy home, its little life ¢ 
has been the charm of the family circle. It has< 
been a constant “ well-spring of pleasure,” the tie‘ 
that knit heart to heart. How it would be missed, ¢ 
if the Sovereign of Life and Death should see fit to 
reclaim His own gift, and bear the precious gem , 
away to shine in His everlasting crown! What‘ 
could repay the sorrowing parents for their darl- 
ing—for its artless smiles, its many winsome 
ways—for the clasp of its little hand—for the ‘ 
patter of its soft footsteps that was such music to 
their ears? Then they feel the vanity of all‘ 
worldly possessions, since no treasure of earth can , 
bring back again to their yearning embrace this © 
beloved one of their fold. But they learn the, 
lesson of looking up, when the Good Shepherd ‘ 


“to be purer and holier, these will develop them- 


selves and take character and strength from her 
new and endearing relation. Lost must she be to 
every principle of duty, every impulse of maternity, 
who can put away from her the loving tasks and 
sweet cares that belong to young motherhood. 
The mere nestling of that little head on her bosom 
—the clasp of those tiny fingers—the very help- 
leseness of her babe—are like finely drawn cords 
to keep her from the world and its frivolities. 
Will she not resolve for its sake to be a better, 
truer woman in future—strive to fit herself for its 
guide and instructor—pray more earnestly for 
grace and wisdom from above—and try harder to 
gain the victory over self, that she may be its ex- 
ample in all good things? Have you not some- 
times seen this change in the young wife and 
mother? This, then, is baby’s work. 

Baby’s work is sure to bear fruit if it be the 
eldest of a large family of chidren. Before an- 
other takes its place in the nursery, the mother 
has learned well the lessons of patience and self- 
control that the care of her first-born imposed 
upon her. She has educated herself, while she 
was fulfilling the holy trust committed to her 
hands. She has gained experience of the difficul- 


takes their lamb into His own arms, and leads it (ties that lie in her pathway, and is prepared to 
beside the ever green pastures and still waters of “encounter those which will still rise before her. If 
the Paradise above. Baby’s mission has been well , bady’s work has been well done in teaching her 
fulfilled, if it has thus led the way along the shin- the duties of her new position, she has been in re- 
ing road. ¢ turn faithful in training her first-born in the right 
A babe in the house has a transforming power « way; and may look to have a powerful coadjutor 
upon all who come within the sphere of its magic Sin the family circle. 
influence. The young mother may have been in? How often we see this to be the case—the elder 
her girlhood a merry, thoughtless creature, gay as . daughter taking “the place of the mother in her 
any butterfly of fashion, and caring as little about ; absence, and lessening the burdens by sharing her 
the stern realities of life. But if she have any<cares! How apt the little ones are to imitate the 
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tones and gestures of this sister, who may, per 
haps, be the very counterpart of the maternal 
parent! If the influence of the latter has not 


been for good, anger and bitterness und clamor‘ 


prevail, until the erring mother beholds herself too 
late, as in a glass, reflected back in the faces and 
dispositions of her children. Whenever you wit- 
ness such scenes of discord and contention among 


e scolding 


the children of a family, and hear tl 
voice that acc unpanies the hasty blow, adminis- 
tered by one but little older than the rest, you 
may rely upon it that baby’s work was not allowed 
its due accomplishment in the old nursery days 
and has effected no wholesome change in the 
maternal breast. 

Many of the inferior circumstances of life and 
family arrangements depend upon the baby. 
For its sake the parents are contented to live 
frugally, to deprive themselves of many advan 
tages and luxuries, that the wants of its better 


nature may be suy that they may be able to 


give it such an education as will fit the young 
aspirant for stations of honor and usefulness. 
Whether wisely or unwisely, most people look for- 
ward to “setting up” their children in business, 
although they may themselves have been obliged 
to struggle hard in making their way in the world. 
Their very love for their children makes them 
ehrink from having them encounter the hardshi; 
and discouracements that they themselves have 


} 


re to advance their chil 





met with. When this de 





dren in life leads them t 


empioy the best means 


for enlarging their minds and storing them with 
useful knowledge, improving their intellectual 
powers, and making them true, self-reliant, and 
live men and women, tle help is judiciously ap- 
plied. Therefore, when it is their aim to give all 
the advantages of education to their children. they 
determine the bounds of their habitation thereby, 
hoosing such locations as may be in the neighbor 
hood of schools and colleges, and affording the best 
+ } I 7 | 


society. They will even sometimes leave all the 


ties of kindred and the ancient landmarks behind 


‘ 


them, and go out to make new homes in the wilder- 





ness for the sake of their children, where there is 
land enough and to spar where a ; 
enterprising and stalwart race are springing up to 


battle for the right. 


Seeing, then, that we may be led by the hand « 


a little child, that in educating our ofispring we 
are learning the discipline of life, that their influ 
ence may and will be felt by those who are younger, 


that their well being and happiness determine 


of our important steps in life, think not, oh young 
mother, of your babe as a mere plaything, as a new 


toy that you may trifle with 





realize that it is sent to accomy 


world, and that you are hindering or helping its 
mission, as you neglect or improve the lessons it 
teaches you. 

If your mother-life has been broadened ar 


brightened by that child-life, which is so myster 


been in vain. 
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“OUR SQUIRREL CAGE.” 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 

The cage unoccupied stood on the bench under 
the hickory tree until the snow-flakes came down 
and drifted around the wheel, and blocked up the 
door, and made it look like a farmer’s house seen 
far in the distance. The roads grew firm and the 
air clear, making the lungs strong and the arms 


as steel, and the stove, like a roaring giant, kept, 


smoking and hissing, and calling for ‘“ Wood, 
more wood !” and so one morning there came a 
hasty packing of the dinner basket, the grinding 
of an axe, and the starting to the woods of the 
head of the family for a new supply of fuel. 


The long day wore to a close, and both the‘ 
owner of the cage and the younger brother, and, 
little Ed., were home from schvol, impatient for 
supper, and tumbling about, and opening doors, , 


and wondering every five minutes “ why father did 


not come ;” when there came the crackling of snow - 


at the back door, the heavy stamping of feet, and 


“ Here, boys, is something for your cage,” was 
the greeting exclamation, as he deposited his in 
side coat, that hung across his arm, carefully upon 
the floor, and turned to the glowing stove to thaw 
his frozen beard, 

“What is it, father?’ questioned three voices, 
simultaneously, while Sam sprang for the coat 
and had it in his arms ready for search. 

“ Not too fast, or you will have as sore a hand as 
mine,” and he held up a finger jagged in one or 
two places, and covered with blood. “The little 
rogues can bite I have found out to my sorrow; 
but they are the prettiest things, even handsomer 
than your gray squirrel; and they can fly. Dil 
you ever see a flying squirrel ?” 

“Oh, a flying squirrel! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 
and Sam turned a summersault and bounded up 
and spread his arms—as if he would fly too if he 
had not been encumbered with feet. 

“Softly, Sam! Don’t take the roof quite off 
this cold weather. There were four of them, but I 


a moment later a manly form with whiskers white ; could only secure two in my coat sleeve; and the 


as wool with frost was inside the door. 


little rascals almost took my finger off. But bring 


—— 


— 
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in your cage and let it thaw while we are eating’ tant corner, then up the chair-back, and from that 
supper.” to the stand, and over our feet and around our 
The owner of the cage, careful as usual, brushed ~ hands, and close by our noses, until the perspira- 
off the snow and scraped with a knife all the icy .tion stood in drops on our foreheads, and eight 
particles that adhered to it before.he brought it? hands and eight feet sunk in estimation into in- 
into the house, and then finished his supper with “significance beside the little running, jumping, 
the rest; and by the time the chairs were set back / flying sprite, that led us such achase. The door 
from the table it was dry and warm, and ready for“ was fastened again until night, and then we sud- 
a bed of cotton wool for the new comers. -denly threw a cloth over the squirrel as he hid in 
“Now be careful, Sam, and hold the door half< a’corner, and placed him with the other squirrel, 
closed as I untie the sieeve and place the end in-‘ and brought the cage out to lamplight. 
side the cage. I hope the squirrels will run in They could not hide away any more, and we 
without trouble. We should have a time if they‘, watched their pretty round eyes as they peeped 
se, for when they cannot run they can fly, - from tho cotton, and saw their soft fur and flexible 


got lo ,f 
with a stick, till they 


and when they cannot fly they can run,” was the. webs, and touched them 
order of our experienced head, as we grouped upon » would run down below and around the cage and 
the floor ready for operations. 

‘The door was shut upon the welcome pets with) but we could not coax them t 
had to be cautious when we passed a finzer between 


up again into their nest. Days passed into wecks, 
» be very tame. We 
an exulting click, and then hickory nuts were 
»d and placed inside, and a dish of water,‘ the wires to touch their velveteen robe, for fear of 
and the cage set at the back part of the room for a quick turn of their head and the sharp incision 
the night. of a tooth; and they would never nibble at any- 

Then it was the old story over—days passing; thing while held by our fingers. They did not 
seem to like the light, and would lie all day, when 
not disturbed, cuddled up in the cotton without 
but after the evening 


eracke 





by without a glimpse of the squirrels, and the 
trick of trying to blow through the air-hole in the 
roof to send them into the wheel proved a failure,( even a tail or ear visible; 
and for a weck not a sight could we obtain of »lamp had been lighted some time, they would begin 
them. Wake any time in the night, and we could¢ their gambols, even if the cage was held upon our 
hear them in the wheel, or chasing each otherS knees. They would eat a nut, holding it in their 
paws like ared squirrel; then they would chase 
each other up and down and around the cage, and 
chatter and squeal and pat their bed, which had 
all day resembled a round mound of snow, as flat 
as the floor, until’ we all wondered how it ever 


about, or chattering in their way. The owner of 
the cage, at last, in disgust, pronounced it a 
muisance, and suggested the refitting of an old 
bird cage where we could see a!l through it, and 
so he and Sam constructed a chamber floor in one, 
with an opening at the side of it, and placed a¢ could be made light again. 

Upon every holiday we would carry them into 


the parlor, and take our clothes-bars, which were 


new supply of cotton wool upon it; then left the, 
rels in a tight room over night, with the door 





of their house unfastened, expecting them to‘ made with a centre pole that would spread out like 
t it in the middle of the 


pe from their quarters before morning. Their/a tent frame, and adjust 
room, and then darken the windows partially, and 
> open the cage and let the squirrels free. We would 
sit still in one corner, or lie as if asleep upon the 
folds of a curtain. Then came our first glimpse of» floor, and they would run up the clothes-bars one 
a squirrel flying. His fore and hind paws, were’ after the other, and sail off to the table—for though 
connected with a soft, flexible web, and he flat-‘éthey are called flying squirrels, they can only fly 
tened like a mink skin ready for drying upon a/ or sail off and downward to a lower position. One 
board, and sailed half across the room to the floor. would bite at the other's claws and make it squeal, 
The boys all chased him up and down and across ’ and he would turn and run afier his playmate close 
the room, till the bell rang for school, and then‘ by us, and over our feet, and up the corner of the 
they fastened up the room with many injunctions room to the top of the door-casing, and there they 
against its being opened, until they returned at/ would chatter until a flying impulse sent them to 
noon, and left the prisoners with liberty. ‘the other side of the floor. 

It took an older head than theirs to plan the? A favorite position was the back of a large rock- 
recapture of the squirrels, and so their father was‘ ing-chair, one on each side, and playing at each 
consulted, and he, with thick buckskin mitten? other through it like diminutive kittens, then sail- 
upon his hand, suggested that if we could find“ ing to another one, and running up the sides and 
them secreted as before he would grasp both cover’ across the rounds, till we were tired as well as 
and squirrel in his hand and place it inside the they, and then we would let in the light, and thc; 
door. One was under the tidy of the chair, and: would hide under some spread. 
was captured without trouble, but the other ran¢ One day we let them out, and it happened that 
from the table to the window, then sailed like a‘ all the household except Sam went away from 
bird just beyond reach, then scampered to a dis-- home to stay over night. The squirrels were eager 





esc 
expectations proved true, and after quite a search, 
one of the squirrels was found coseyly hid between 
the table-spread and the. table, and the other in the 
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for play, and there was no replacing them in the 


cage in a hurry, and so, with a dozen injunctions 


to Sam before leaving, to keep all the doors to the> 


room shut till they could be housed, and to secure 
the cat a prisoner somew here, and to be sure and 
not forget them, he was left with the responsi- 
bilities. 


When the family returned the next day tt 


1¢ 


squirrels were gone. Sam still persists in sayin 
that i have made bread like Evy 


sweat brow, he chased them so hard, and 


he cot e with the 


} 
of bis 
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The daily i: 
years, renders the system almost powerless tod 


The blood becomes unfitted to nourish the system, 


dulgence of any narcotic poison, 
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if he had 


summersaults as fast as a bomb-shell, and 


that no one could have caught them 


¢ turned 
that not a door or window had been opened. 

There was no other theory af 
S tions but t 


air; 


ter 
» conclude that the sqt 

but the owner of the cage, no 
‘imagination, made a careful seare 


vd 
of the window, and that explained how we lost our 


and found a small hole in a pane 


pets. 


Berea, Ouro. 
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EVENINGS 








‘HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX.” 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 





I galloped rek galloped, we galloped all three; 

“Good speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew; 

“Speed!” « ed the wall to us galloping through ; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 


place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 


Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


"Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 


Loker t cks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 
At Duffeld, 't was morning as plain as could be; 


And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- . 


chime 


So Joris broke silence with, “ Yet there is time!” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent 


DACK 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence,—ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 


His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “Stay 


et 


Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 


We'll remember at Aix,"—for one heard the quick ¢ 


wheeze 
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Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his petname, my horse without 
\ peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad 
or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland ga 


»ped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head ‘twixt my knees on the ground, 
» And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 


As I poured down his throat ast measure of wine 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 


from Ghent. 





LABOR. 

¢ BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 

€ Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o'er us; 

Hark! how creation’s deep musical choras, 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


¢ “ Labor is worship!"—the robin is singing: 


“Labor is worship !"—the wild bee is ringio 
§ Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
5 Speaks to thy soul from out nature's great heart 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 


From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower; 


g: 


4 


, From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 
5 Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 
S Labor is life !—'Tis the still water faileth; 
; Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth! 
¢ Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
S Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens; 
Unly the waving wing changes and brightens; 
) Idle hearts only the dark future frightens: 
Play the sweet keys, woukl’st thou keep them in 
tune! 


) 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering \ Laber is rest from the sorrows that greet us; 

knees, » Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 2 Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. ¢ Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 2 Work--ane fae RRSanere GS pe saree, pulow, 
Past Looz and past Tongrea, no cloud in the sky, ¢ Work-—thou ener wee seatagposes ns we oittew. 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, C Lie not down wearied ‘neath yale : meegung wiiqeré 
’Neath onr feet broke the brittle bright stubble like S Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 

chat; ¢ Labor is health!—Lo! the hushandman reaping, 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, , How through his veins goes the life-current leaping! 


And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “ for Aix is in sight!” 


* How they ‘ll greet us!"—and all in a moment his 


roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
W his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 


Then T cast loose my buffooat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
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§ How his strong arm in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
° True as a sunbeam the ewift sickle guides! 

« Labor is wealth—in the sea the pear! groweth; 

§ Rich the queen's robe from the frail cocoon floweth; 
S From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth; 

¢ ; 

¢ Temple and statue the marble block hides, 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round 
thee! 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bonnd theed 

, Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee; 


\ 
4 
4 
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Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod 
Work—tor 
Cherish some 
Labor !—a 

Let thy great dee 


some wood, be it ever so slowly; 


flower, be it ever so lowly 
labor is noble and holy: 


ds be thy prayer to thy God 
OUR SISTER. 
Up many flights of crasy stairs, 

Where oft one’s head knocks unawares; 
With a ricke ty tad 


And only @ stool to kneel to prayer 
Dwells our sister 


and without chairs, 


There is no carpet upon the floor, 


The wind whisties in through the cracks of the door; 


One might reckon her miseries now by the score, 


els an interest in one so poor? 


Yet she 


But who f 


8 Our sister 


She once was blooming and young and fair, 
With bright t 
Now the rt 
And her poor face is marked w 

Our poor sister 


lue eyes and auburn hair; 


ose 18s GCaten wil cankered care, 


ith a grim despair— 


) 


hen at « to rest her head, 


throws | self on r weary bed, 


But the bright sun sh 
And on mine 

And whatever 
Whether 
Still she's 
Pity her 


of | 


THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1862. 
ny WHITTIER 

The flags of ce 
The charging trumpets blow; 
Yet rolls n ; 
No earthquake strives below 


uN G 
rm 
in the sk 


» thunder y; 


And calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her an 
Tho 


The battl 


And still » 
Thr 
And st 


Like jewe 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve 
The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 


And yellow locks of ¢ 


ithi morn, 


ro 


Ah! eves may we!) be full of tears, 
And hearts wit! 
But even paced « 
And Nature changes not 


hate are hot; 


me round the years, 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain; 
She mocke with tint of flower and leaf 


The war-field’s crimson stain. 


Still, in the cannon’s pause, we hear 
Her sweet thanksgiving psalm; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 
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WILD CHERRY 


BY BARRY CORNWALL 


my 


how it danced in t 


Shaking it 
Whilst I stole ur 
Beantifu 
Hurral 

Back | fly to the days gone by 
And I see thy branches against the sky, 


I see 


n the grass thy b 
Il see 


nay I taste) thy berri 
And I shout—like the tempest loud and free, 
Hurrah! for the wild, wild Cherry-tree! 


berries! beau 
for the wild, wi 


by, 
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BY A LADY. 


MY SUICIDE CAT. 


of her birth for she was wholly blind in one ey¢ 





was “foreshortened,” not very artistically, in on 


nu the day that I first saw her. Scarcely had the 








Old pussy had learned long ago the inevitable fata 


She seemed destined to misfortune from the very ¢ of her unfortunate race, and now was wont cunningly 


,¢ to secrete them as long as possible from the know 
»Sledge of her mistress, and we children, too, had 
‘gained wisdom from sad experience, and hence our 


sun ¢g down upon that day (which was always a/secrecy upon the present occasion, 


red by grandmother under the cellar Cin the usual form, as she laid 


wrath at our house) when a little nestof kittens? ~ Well,” said grandmother, presenting the subject 





untortubpates upon 


stairs, and she brought the four little innocents intoSthe table, “shall they be drowned, or given away?” 


the s g-room where we were preparing for 
and ex ed in a tone of triumph—* There! I knew 
they were somewhere about the house. I've been < 























bed, ) We children preserved discreet but sorrowful silenee, 


A inaking no suggestions, | ig even against hope for 


esome interposition in our favor. The sentence was 
































looking for them a week, and now I've found them.” Snot so utterly hopeless in this instance as we had 
“Ol,” weall exclaimed in a breath, trying to look S feared, for Tim Riley, the man-ofall-work had, he 
very innocent of the regret we felt, for grandmother 2 sid, a friend living uta mile distant, who would 
ha ind out our secret as wellas that of the poor¢ be § lad to take the kittens Lrear them for purposes 
old er cat. Early in the morning. peering about § of his own, 
as iren do, into all sorts of odd corners, we had So just in the gray tv ht of the winter's day Tim 
accidentally come upon old pussy cunnin parted with the basket on his arm, as he had so 
up s torn Lianket, with her little ones often done before, and we, from the window, watched 
about her low many speculations of future bliss we ¢ him as he strode ¢ the e and snow towarda the 
had sed upon this discovery. There were t four S house of his friend, and the we went quietly to bed, 
of th ne apiece for all of us, and very soon ; and lost sight of « w in the visions of slumber 
we listributed, each one making a selection of a? Early in the m g 1 was aroused by loud talking 
fay except myself. For being the youngest I¢in the kitchen, and exclamations of surprise, as 
had not dared to assert any claim until those of the §though some unusual event had taken place—and 
three, all boys, and claiming the prior right of Swith my childish curiosity all awakened 1 erept ous 
BEX, W fully satisfied. oin my night-gown and pes lin atthe kitchen door 
Then I took the tiniest one of the lot, which had? There stood grandma, her arms akimbo, and aston- 
been mously rejected by the rest on acex t of Cishment beaming from every feature, as s! gazed ab 
its s ze and unpromising appearance, and be-4the hearth where lay the old mother eat and her four 
cause even at this early age it was discovered to have 2 little kittens, 
gomet g wrong about one of its cyes ¢ “ Well, I never,” she said, “ who would have believed 
Allt se matters had been seitied in a very quiet ¢ such ath g possibl 
consultation held in a corner of the cellar, where no§ “Nobody, to t . ma'am,” said Tim Riley, who 
BC ts import could reach grandmother's ears— 6 
for rood old Jady, tender and considerate towards 





most cni:«als, yet seemed to cherish an especial #pire 


le kittens, and whe unfor 







wa ii il 

nate enough to be born into cu werk 
met by grandma upon the very f ex- 
ister wit the rather unprom Well 


what shall I dowith you?’ Drown you, or give you 


lways 


The problem of life (that is of kitten life) 








seemed to take this form of statement in her mind 
and she solved it accordingly. It was no matter lx 

irt iy cunning they looked as they rolled them- 
selves up in little woolly balls in the straw, or how 





ple y they gazed out of their soft brown eyes; 
or how they turned over on their backs, and held 
their paws up in the air, and winked at her saucily 
as though they didn’t for an instant believe she was 
eruel enough to destroy such pretty innocent life. 
31 as inexorable. And if, after due searching. no 
friend or neighbor could be found who would take 
them. the hired man was despatched to the brook a 
quarter of a mile distant, and a basket on his arm 
held the little martyrs, whose only crime was the 
misfortune of having been born into this heartless 
world. We children followed, sorrowing, for a little 
way. and then. returning, played funeral in remem- 
brance of the .early lost, raised a monumentin the 
garden to their memory, and soon forgot our griefs in 
@ new pet, or a piece of mince pie. 
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so stood by. “I carried thiin meself away last nig 

id whin I came out in the mornin’ there they lay all 
2 the door-step, and ould mother wid ’em, and 
so I brought thim in and put thim by the warm 





said grandmother again. “Thats 
one by 





cat must have br t those kittens singty 
thana mile. She deserves 








2 one, in her mouth for m 
§ to keep them now—I wont send them back again.” 
r hands for joy when 


6 llow we children clapp« 
and how we rejoiced 





2 this decision was mad 


,@in our recovered treast But our happiness did 


not last long, for after a few weeks. when they had 
¢crown up into bright, active little creatures, and were 
just beginning to frolic so mernily with us, other peo- 
pie won by their cunning ways began to covet them for 








SNS 


2 the ir own, and so grandmother at length gave them 
Sall away. All but mine—for no one envied me the 
»little, lame, one-eyed melancholy pussy which was 
>my especial pet and solace. and who beside myself 
2s emed never to make a single friend in this cold 
<hearted world. I suppose it was partially owing to 
Sher physical defects that her fortunes were so adverse, 
>for one needs to have all his faenities in perfect con- 
2 dition in order to sueceed at all in hfe’s struggle, and 
«she was partially blind as I have said, so that she 
S could not readily see that danger threatened, and sp 
Slame that she conld not e isily get out of harm’s way. 
2 So, after a little, she lost one ear and a portion of her 
¢ tail in askirmish with a fierce dog, who would have 
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stolen her plate of milk one day, and then she looked 2 Perhaps she was pining almost broken hearted, 


h all 





uglier than before. But I loved her throt 


ife cht 


misfortunes. The pertinacity with which 
to care for life) wa 


to her, (for she did not seem 


markable. ‘Though she was threatened with deat! 


the hands of the street boys, and was actually shot 


twice by an ill nat 
the soap barrel 
stifling bath: thoug! 
with the hams int! 
out her miserable 
three or four j 
early consigned to oblivion. After each reseue fr 
the jaws of death she lox ked reproachft 











who was always her deliverer, as though she « 


have wished I had known life was such a burden 


her, and could have allowed her to depart in peace 


from its trials and sorrows 


At length she took the matter into her own hands 


and resolved to setilet juestion “to be, orn 


which had so jong agitated her life; and one br tsun 


mer’s day she f t 1 ¢ ito her miserable existe 
by deliberate suicide s um ped into the well w 


stood close by the dvor, s iwith oner rnfal 




















‘ pare and publish a paper on 





her ¢ The light of her life in a lover de a 

ing § Who—forgetting the vows he had cliant 20 sweetly, 
, \ ‘ 

re- > Had fled like ag 1 the morning completely. 

1 at © Yes, she might have been love-sick, but we cannot tell, 


1 the well 
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The Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associa 


ns, Ww h met in Philadel; 








1 its permanent Exec 





Youxo Men ere is a great work f stodo. A 

}- ) Specia cw r € A work rm 
e<w i¢ yy gma 1 something. A work 
ver be don an 1 in be done 
































bade adieu tothe world and all its vexations and cares 0 gr se 7 t be 
My sorrow in this i knew no bounds. W \ iered I I of the STRONG DRINK inter- 
had a funeral, as ial yon such occasions, and all ¢ ‘ e broke The spread of drunkenness 
the children of t r i were invited stopp ve 
assist in the remonies, and listen to t al rhe putting wn of drunkenness, and the reform 
oration deliv lbyar n Mark Ar 1 ite ing of drunkards, is a work worthy of Him whose 
my own age, and W raised an e@ludorate m nent t Ww t 
over the y, and even ventured an ins iow can W elp on with the ? 
eulogistic and at death ‘ 1. Let eve Ang inset an cxample of abstinence 
fects wc! t s did t av fi 
soften my f. For any days I was quite incon i usion fora healt r 3¢ liquor 
solab.e. I S not st gthen the a ioes not 
My oldest brother, then sixteen, with a natural t i 3 br t eye; it does 
talent for versification, always stimulated by any (not make the footstep firmer; it does not mnake the 
event of Jud . wrote § verses on 5 Man ‘ ises it more ind US ful, more 
the occasion, w i he read and presented t n 7] y,orart wo y mel It does 
he said, with mock gravity, for my cons n ler! re of a gentler 
eo deep an afl " I when s trong k is bette oided, or 
Looking over an old pack s the other i y i s m« il prescription. 
day, musty, and y« w, and time sta iI , lany i ke nkards of themselves by com 
these rhymes, carefully preserved ell th weate ng sa beverage. strong drink which has 
and they bi tt eniembrenee of me poor pet's ‘ sa medicine. Young man, you de 
afflictions und her ti end fresh bef re rhc ain [J >nots ise of Epsom salts, castor oil, or 
bethought 1 make a little sketch of the sam jy?! | s. aft very from sickness 
enclose with the ver to the “Home Circle.” | c 1 s danger s. To abstain from it. in 
— P spite of temptation to use it, Is noble > tem pta- 
: eUmee CN tion is pres »d everywhere. In the restaurant 





Oh, he that ~ ¢ y. wl e swel, 
Came ri g up ’ leep, dar 4 
*Twas the last she uttered, our poor old cat! 
And a sad and mournful cry was that. 

"Twas acry ol repentance whi h came too late 


When she saw the worst of her mournful fate. 
For she, poor pussy! had met with strife, 
Few mice and much sorrow in this dark 
Had often been choked wit! 





Or choked witha r because she had none, 





Had wept o’er her kittens which lay in the straw 
And shivered and mewed when the weather was raw 





ad with vexotion at 





me unluckily trod on her toes, 
And so she determined to suffer no more, 
But run the bark of her being ashore. 

She has gone, poor pussy. has ld 








To the friendless world and I W; 
To the rats she lover —to the bones she | — 
To the nest she warmed—and the pls rs ked. 


But perhaps she had sorrows—ah! poor sui: 
For which many wiser than she would have died, 





dinner, the cut-glass decanters of 





us like batteries posted for our de- 
truction: in the social gathering, the mixture of 

and Jogwood, which bears the high sounding 
name of some celebrated wine, is thrust upon us un- 





der the guise of hospitality and good cheer; at the 
wedding, some intoxicating mixture is set before us, 








1 we it sare guilty of rudeness if we 

urtak nthe family closet the jag of 

t y, or the t f vile “ bitters,’ vites to the 

private | f irse which proves, in the end, 
ev as | ‘ras gall 


one friend or 





e sacrince on 
stimulants 





*k the poor feb 


a 
low, tospeak harshly to him, or. ¢ vest. to let him 
1 








ed specimen of humanity. This is 





wrong He is besotted, it is trne. b ise of his 
( beastly appetite; but that appetite has been goaded 
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on by the seller of strong drink, and the seller of 
strong drink has been allowed to pursue his fiendish 
business with little hindrance on the part of Christian 
people, beyond an occasional (not very forcible) re- 
monstrance. The drunkard, fallen though heanay be, 
is our brother. We cannot get rid of our responsibil- 
ity by saying, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is our ¢ 
business to do all we can to reform and restore him 4 
to decency and to Christianity, and what we do must‘ 
be done in the spirit of our Master. 2 
3. Help down with the rum trade. { 
Its profits have been so great that it has become ‘ 
a mighty power in the land. No outrage or indecency 
is too great for it to commit. For gain, it makes mer- 
chandise of the souls of its vietims; it ruins families; 
it breaks up the peace of households; it makes wi- 
dows and orphans; it fills almshouses, jails and peni- , 
tentiaries It fattens pauper graveyards with the 
remains of its victims. It not only controls primary ‘ 
meetings, elections, and legislative assemblies; but it 
is protecte r by law to suc . an extent, that, while it is/ 
permitted to make wrecks of men, their outraged ¢ 
widows have no recourse on the destroyer of their¢ 


5 





happiness 

The slave trade was bad. The slave auctions were, 
horribl The dealer in human flesh was voted to be ? 
a low wretch, who could not gain admission into de 
cent society 

The liquor trade is, if possible, worse. The bart r-* 
f a man’s soul across a bar-counter, for glass 


ing o 
after glass of mean whisky, is fully as vile as to sell 
his bo ly by auction. As the slave-dealer was held 


accursed, so let society frown on the maker and the 
seller, wholesale or retail, by the hogshead or by the 
amall, of distilled perdition, until every vender of the 
poison shall, by force of public opinion, if not of law, 
be driven out of alife of crime and dishonesty into 
some decent business, on which he can consistently , 
ask the blessing of God. To this end we must, 
Awaken the people to action. 

Present indications show that the people are begin-} 
ing to think on this matter as they have not thouglit 
for years. People will listen to addresses and lectures ¢ 
en the subject, as they have not listened to them, and § 
will crowd to temperance meetings as they have not 
before crowded. We dare not neglect such a favor- 
able time for following up the work as this points the 


< 


ry 


present to be. ) 
What, then, is our duty? ) 
To use every possible individual effort, in personal ( 
example, in writing, speaking and laboring for the re-¢ 


form of drunkards and the suppression of drunken-§ 
ness 

To labor as bodies of Christian men, to arouse the 
people by public meetings and otherwire. No work ¢ 
comes more legitimately within the sphere of Young § 
Men’s Christian Associations than this. No work can) 
be more readily done. No work promises better or 2 
speedic r results. 

Open your halls and churches. Call the people to- 
gether. Get your best speakers; ministers, lawyers, 
statesmen, merchants, clerks—anybody who has 
heart and brains to speak, and voice to command the 
people's attention. Persuade the men and the women 
that there is a mighty work to be done, and show 
them how to do it. 

Slavery and slave-dealing are prap! God hastened 
their death in ways which his people hardly dared to 
expect. Persistent warfare, and brave continuance in 
God's strength, may bring this ten-fold more perni-? 
cious curse of drunkenness to a like complete defeat. § 
Let us never cease to pray and labor for this end, till 


ae 
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such a degree of public enthusiasm is aroused, and 
such wholesome laws are enacted and executed, as 
shall tumble this relic of barbarism, this blot on civil 
ization, into the same ditch in which the lately de 


») ceased “ moral evil” found its final resting-place 


“ WATCH YE, STAND FAST IN THE FAITH, QUIT YOU LIKE MEM, 
BE STRONG!” 





CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &e. 
J 


Come, let us look close to it, tis a very ugly word, 


) One that should make us shudder whenever it is heard, 


It mayn't be always wicked but must be always bad— 

And speaks of sin and suffering, enough to make one 
sad, 

Folks tell us tis a compound word, and that is very 
true, 

And then they discompose it, which of course they're 
free to do, 

But why of the twelve letters should they cut off the 
first three, 

¢ And leave the nine remaining ones as sad as sad can 
be? 


¢ or though they seem to make it less, in fact they 


make it more, 


And Jet the brute creation in which was left out be- 
) 


fore. 

Let’s try if we can’t mend it—it’s possible we may, 

If only we divide it in some new fashioned way 

Suppose instead of three and nine, we make it four 
and eight, 

You say ‘twill make a difference at least not very 
great. 

But only see the consequence—that’s all that need be 


done 


‘ To change the mass of misery to unmitigated fun; 


it clears of swords and pistols, prescriptions, bowte 
knives, 


And all the horrid weapons by which men lose their 


lives— 

It calls up nature’s voice, and, how joyfully is heard 

The native sound of merriment compressed into one 
word! 

Yes, four and eight, may that, my friend, be ever 
yours and mine, 

Though all the host of demons rejoice in three and 


nine. 
Il 
A lady sat in an ancient +h all— 
She was my /Jirst, and she was tall; 


And on her cheeks, which were fair I ween, 

No trace of my second could now be seen. 

Yet they came as a kn ght, who entered now, 

First to the lady making "ig 

Said, “ Fair muid, accept I prs 

This bunch of my whole, whic h I plucked by the 
way.” 





Ill 
Adam had my first, ’tis true, 
So had Mother Eve; 
If you have a good one, too, 
Prithee do not grieve; 
For a smalier quantity 
You may in my second see. 
If you were my twhole, I doubt 
If you e’er could find me out. 
IV. 
Write a letter on sense, 
And then you will see 
What this simple riddle 
Most assuredly will be. 
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HINTS FOR 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What is the difference between young ladies and ¢ 


looking-glasses ?—The former speaks without reflect- 
ing, the latter reflect without speaking 

2. Whatdo y 
he lost the empire of the seaf—I have not an ocean (a 
notion.) 


uu suppose Neptune would say when 


3. What creatures took the least luggage into the 
ark ?—The fox and the cock, for they had only a brush 
and comb between them. 

4. When is it dangerous to entera church ?—When 

sa canon in the reading-desk, and a great quan 

in the pulpit 

5. What is the difference between a honeymoon and 
a honeycomb?—One is a great s 
of little cells 

6. What is the worst 
pitted pitied) by the 

T. What proof have we that there was sewing in the 
time of David?—We read 
hemmed in on every side 


land the other a lot 


kind 


I 


f sympathy?—To be 
simna x 


that the Philistines were 


8. Why is a lawyer's profession not only legal, but 


ut 


HINTS FOR 


Evrrons Home Macazine:—Among the many } 
shed “Receipts for ( there are | 


ean be useful ir household 


kery,” 


rienced houseke 
4 No an 

s “cooking educa 4 

ifthe 

shortening,” ete., 


nature 


gents employed, o 


” rf 


attain the perf 
tion of this import usehold art. 

Many of the 
are perfectly 


pts are of no valu 
every day 


cooking, which is reall) most families, of greats 


nportance isek eeper, looking 


receipt for a plain her own and her 
band’s dinner, fee hough there ought to 


something which w one 


indep 
“almonds,” “curra “ suet,’ 
} inexperienced brain does not 

agencies combined will pro ‘e the 
We give below a few re 


en selected from different sources—two from t 


, all tested, which h 
“Home” of sever ‘ AZO hic any jy 
housekeeper may use with succe 

Satry Lunn (a pudding 
which mix well 


-—One fj 

two teaspoons of cream-tartar 

nto the flour cold a piece of butter half as large as 
two tablespoons of sugar; one teacup of sweet 


milk, in which dissolve half a teaspoon of soda; o 


egg; bake twenty minutes. 


Sauce PoR THF apove.—B 


four ounces; 


tter, two ounces: sugar, 
flour, two tablespoons; rub there ¢ 
cream, and add half a pint of boiling water, and allo 
it to come to a boil; flavor with lemon or nutmeg 

Friep Cake —One cup of sugar; one of sour cream 
or milk, with a spoonful of shortening rubb nt 18 
flour; three eggs; flavor with cinnamon or nutmeg; 
one teaspoon of soda 


Motas Cane. —Cnt a quarter of a pound of butter 
mto a pint of molasses, and let it warm just enough to 
melt the butter; add a teaspoon of soda, and flour 


enough to make a batter a little thicker than for 


HOUSEKEEPER S 


religions?—It involves a knowledge of the law and 
f the pr 
9. Why is a letter like a flock of sheep? 
it is penned and folded 
10. When ¢ 


friend, what flower does the friend usually mention !— 


love o 


Because 


an announces his marriage toa 


C Anemone (Any money 


ll. Why is an egg overboiled and an egg under 
boiled the same thing !—It is hardly boiled. 
12. Why is a carpenter uglier than anyone else?— 
He is a deal plainer 
13. When 
} 


is a shaving 


is aman thinner than a lath?—When he 
14. Why would there have been no chickens in 
aica had Governor Eyre been less energeti 
juse the blacks would have thrown off the yoke 
lestroyed all the whites 
Why is paying a bill and intending to pay it the 


» thing ’—It is pay meant. 


Enromas, etc., 1s Marca No» 
4. Cow-slips. lilu» 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES 
1 2. Ce 


nstance. 3. Airgun. 


? trated Rebus—BeersHgsa. 


HOUSERKEEBPERS. 


idle cakes; add at last three well-beaten eggs, and 
on of powdered cinnamon 
on Boitep Puppinc.—One cup sour cream, or 
ch dissolve a half teaspoon o 
eet milk; make a batter a 
idie cakes, and add two egy 
alt. Put in a basin and stea 
r bow in a tight vessel, immersed in 
Dried cherries or fresh 
n the batter are an improven 
same as fo? Sally Lunn; or, 
i cream is excellent. 
sends us a few recip h she has 
0d:— 
—Two eggs, one cup sugar 


ip butter, 


ns sour milk, and hal 


AK£.—One cup sugar, one p sour cream, 
ips flour. Flavor 


ifhour. Eat warm 


oon soda. two ¢ 
Bake |! 
Two eggs, one cup thick sour cream, one 
ne teaspoon saleratus, nutme; Mix soft 
n 

Prain Faurt Caxe.—Half cup butter, half cup sour 
r Sugar, one Cup raisins, one cup cur 
gs. one teaspoon saleratus. Flavor to 

ir enough to make a good batter. 
Svearn Piss.—One cup sugar, one cup water, one 
espoon flour, one teaspoon essence lemon, half 
on soda, one teaspoon cream-tartar, half cup 
fruit. Mix well and boil, stirrmg to prevent 


fr ng. Bake with two crusts 


ur from settiit 


roll it 
meg and 


Bakep Pupprnec.—Make a rich biscuit dough; 
t 


out; spread 


n butter; cover with grated nu 


any sauce you please. Double it once. Bake one 


hour. Serve with sauce. 

Baxep Inptan Pupprnc.—Boil one quart sweet milk; 
add two eggs well beaten, with three tablespoons meal 
and one of flour. Bake forty-five minutes., Serve 
with sugar and cream. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mosarcs or Human Lire. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A compilation in prose and verse, made with a fine > 


appreciation of style and sentiment. The subjects > Sold only by subscription 
J.D. Brooks & Co Th 


- . >» 
are classified under the heads of Betrothal, Wedded } 
Life, Babyhood, Youth, Single Life, and Old Age. The , 
publishers have given the book a beautiful exterior, 


and one well befitting its choice contents. 
> 


Holland. ? 


Tue 
8} 
The following, from an extended review in the 
vening Bulletin of this city, so well expresses our 

of this volume, that we give it in place of an 
notice 

» one can rise from the perusal of the life of? 
n Lincojn, which has just beer 


Lire or ApranamM Lincotn. By J. G. 
yringfield, Massachugetts: Gurdon Bill. 


given by the 


Holland, without the conviction that he 
en brought face to face with the greatest man > 
ern times. With wonderful industry 
Mr. Holland has given us a biography of the 
of American Presidents, so minute i 
, and so thoroughly covering the whole period 5 
Ir. Lincoln’s exfraordinary career, that it is diffi- 
to realize how short a time has been expended in > 
work, aud how difficult must have been the ex- 
ration which has produced such golden results, 
1 most loving enthusiasm, the author I> 
rious steps which led from the rude Jog cabin 


and 
) 
its 2 


st n 


has trace: 


in Kentucky, on whose hard floor slept the back woods 
boy, up through all the intervening scenes to the Ex-:, 
ecutive Mansion, where the greatest of living rulers > 


it destinies of the millions of America 


BW 


! 
the unwilling praise of the millions of Europe 


w , 
We read the record of Abralfam Lincoln's early days, 5 
and as we pass from one scene to another in which » 
the poor, unlettered, unknown boy struggled forward, 7 
always towards a clearer light and a higher stand-7 
point. we seize upon the clue which leads, without af 
single break, directly onward to the final glorious con-; 
a vation of all his aims. We find precisely the> 
jualities actively at work in the farm-boy, the ’ 
in, the flat-boatman. the clerk, which controlled © 
statesman and the President. An , 
esty, a child-like simplicity, and a reverent fear of 


unswerving ; 


xd run like a golden thread through his whole event- 
fe, a thread, whose evén-twisted strands were laid § 
cr by the tender hands of a Christian mother. 
narrative of Abraham Lincoln’s youth stirs 
ader with a thrill such as the subtlest romance 
might excite. Few, comparatively, have realized as > 
‘ ow utterly poor and humble that youth was. ° 


: 
L 1 motherless boy of nine years old, in a rough < 


eabin in a wild section of Indiana, whither the family 5 


had removed from Kentucky, he grew up at his > 
father's side, industrious, studious, patient, honest, < 
With a physical frame inured to all manner of hard- © 
ship, and with a genial spirit that rarely lost its bal- > 


ance, he was the leader of the rough athletic sports of < 


> SoctaL Lire or tHe Crinese 


. residene 


> vals, criminal 


and, in a word, eve ng 


By Elizabeth A. Thurston.» moved by the intrigues that surrounded him, and 
¢ unhurt by the brilliant suce 
> 


sses that he achieved.” 
The volume is not for sale at the bookstores. It is 
The agents in this city are 
eir address is Box 207, Phila 
P.O, See their advertisement. 


With some Account of 
Educational, and 
Business Customs a pini With Special, but 
not Exclusive, Re eto Funchau. By the Rev, 
Justus Doolittle, Member of the 
Funchau Mission of Amer With 
over hur land fifty Illustrations. In two 
volumes. New York, 1866: Harper & Brothers. 


their Religious, Governmental, 


I 
er 


ns 


n Years 


ican Board. 


the 


one dre 


the lumes before us, from long 


ervation, possessed peculiar 


The author of 
und clo 
facilities for knowing the liarities of that strange 
people, the Ch reputation as a mix 
sionary is the ple at) rey His 
lepository of highly interesting 
ete than can elsewhere be 

ment of life and 
gether satisfactory. 


rtisa fair one 
volumes are a vast 
facts—perhaps m 
found custome 
a Their 
as, celebrations and festi- 
juris; fence, agriculture, literature, 
entering into their com 
riately introduced for the 
of this singular people. The 
numerous i rations which the author has 
ht on the text, and assist 
the reader materially through the eye in understand 
ing it. The us, and will be found a 
valuable addition to Oriental literature. 


—und as a 
the Ch 
religion, various superstition 


posite character, are approp 
better understand 
very 
collected, throw n 


x 


work is ¢ 


A Turrp Reaper, of a Grade between the Second and 
Third Readers of the 
Marcius Wills New Y 


thers. 


| and Family Series. By 
on rk, 1866: Harper d Bro- 
will be glad to receive this new 
as already nade them so much 


Teacher and pare 
reader fr 
his debtor. 


mone whot 


Givy Deverett. A Novel 


By J. Sheridan Le Favu, 
author of “Uncle 8S e 


Hawr a MILuon oF 
E-iwards, author of “ 


wey. A Novel. By Amelia b 


Barbara's History,” &c 
These form numbers 261 and 2¢2 of Harper’s “ Library 


of Select Novels.” They | be eagerly sought by 


wi 


lovers of fiction 


P tHe UNTVeRse. 
Kn 


ppson 


Tue Lrvine Forces « 
thea Worshippers 
George W. Thor 
len. 


The Temple and 
w and Govern Thyself. By 


Philadelphia: Howard Cha! 


We cannot give our readers any information as to 
the contents of this book. A glossary of some six 
pages must be mastered before its language can be 


understood, and we have neither the time nor the 


his comrades, the best wrestler, the best writer, the Cinclination to attempt the work. A sentence taken at 
best reader, the best story-teller, the best woodsman, 9 random from the book will give the reader some 
the best waterman of them all. But his aim was< notion of its author's style 

always upward. He heard within him a clear voice, “Starting from the ground of sensation in the organ- 
ever saying, ‘come up higher!’ and he pressed on Sisms, and passing through the gradus of cognitions 
with a strange mixture of humility and confidence, 2 in perception, and their colligations in opining. notion. 
undisrfliayed by obstacles, undaunted by defeats, un-§ alizing, intuilating, and ideating, and embracing the 
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It is 
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and 
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eonscious actuations and affections, and claiming that 
now, in the history of the human consciousness, and 
as it can now be observed in the gradations of tribes 
and nations, there is a historical unfolding of the soli- 
daric Self, and that as it unfolds in the complement 
of all its powers in its deobscuration from its organic 
aulonomy, it comes to know and love God.” 


Miss Oona McQuarrie. A Sequel to Alfred Hagart’s 
Household. By Alexander Smith, author of “A 
Life Drama,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The best character in this story, which is a very 
pleasant one, is the old aunt, Miss Kate McQuarrie, a 
woman of strong sense, who hated what was mean 
and cowardly as if they were crimes. In this number 
we give the closing passage in the drama of her life, 
and commend the extract to our readers. 

Cousin Besstz. A Story of Youthful Earnestness. By 
Mrs. E. L. Balfour. 

Tom anv Trust; or, The Life-Story of Patty the Work- 
House Girl. By Mrs. E. L. Balfour. 

Tom Burton; or, The Better Way 

Auice AND Hex Faienps; or, The Crosses of Childhood. 

Tar Granams. By Jane Gay Fuller. 


Five very handsome and excellent little books for 
shildren, published by M. W. Dodd, New York. They 
are put up in neat boxes, and will make an acceptable 
present to the little ones. 
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Tue Kemptons. By H. K. P., author of “Robin the 
Cabin Boy.” New York: M. W. Dodd. 

This story, which gives another sad revelation of 
the evils of intemperance, should have a wide ciren- 
lation among the rising generation. If we would save 
society from the curse of strong drink, we must keep 
the taste of children free from its allurements. 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. A Story of Life 
in Holland. By Mrs. M.8. Dodge, author of “The 
Irvington Stories.” Illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley 
and Thos. Nast. New York: James O. Kane. 

The gifted author of “The Irvington Stories” has 
given to the juvenile reading public another child’s 
story of genuine excellence. It combines the instrue- 
tive features of a book of travel with the interest of a 
domestic story. Throughout its pages, the descrip 

tions of Dutch localities, customs, and general charae- 

teristies have been given witn scrupulous care. Many 
yof the incidents are drawn from life. Our young 
friends have a rare treat in this new book. 

Woxk anp Win; or, Noddy Newman on a Crnise. A 
Story for Young People. By Oliver Optic. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 

The story of a boy who makes his way throngh 
various stages of neglect and ignorance up toa high 
development of moral and religious character. Start 
ing with the motto which forms the title of the book, 
he never loses sight of it in all the chances and 
changes of his adventurous life. Like all the author's 

) stories, its aim is to make his readers wiser and better 
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ALARM BELLS. 

It is sad enough, when one comes to reflect earn- 
estly upon it, to think of all the wasted forces, the 
dumb and palsied powers, the unused talent there are 
in the world! 

How many faculties and powers there are which 
have never been awakened, or which, only partially 
developed, are falling into disuse and rust, whic 


might invigorate and bless human life. I have no 
S 


joubt but this is one great underlying cause of tl 


weariness and sadness we find everywhere; for who¢ 


of us have cultivated our possibilities—who of us does 


t have a vague consciousness that the best part of 


us has not been wronged and defranded? And the/ 


world needs all the help, whether of brain or brawn, 


that itean have; and in its great hive there are so¢ 


many stupid, aimless idlers, who, if they had been 


set right in the beginning, or found out their own ) 


place, would have been a blessing to themselves and 


mankind, bat who have no purpose in existence ; who ¢ 


stay here and absorb the vital juices of hfe, which 
ought to help and refresh higher and worthier souls 
because the “ world owes them a living.” The ques 
tion, however, might be mooted whether one could 


not get nearer the truth by reversing the relations of¢ 
creditor and debtor? and whether the world is really 5 


bound to support its drones and its dullards? 
There are few of us who do not need to have some 


great alarm bells rung amid our powers and faculties, ¢ 
and this is especially true of the young. Lack of op-‘ 


portunity and want of a true comprehension of one’s 


own mental structure is no doubt at the bottom of 


much of the uselessness and paralysis of intellectual 
musele in the world. 


tTPARTMENT. 


2» There is no one to ring the alarm bells high up in 
the soul so that all its powers and faculties shall hear 
the summons, and wake up and shake themselves 
and find what they have to do, and set to work to de 
it with their might. All study and all work ought, of 
course, to be done for love’s sake. You remember 
those quaint, marrowy words of old George Herbert— 


“Who sweeps a room aa for thy sake 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

It is manifestly our duty to cultivate whatsoever 
powers God has given us. We cannot lay them up in 
‘the napkins of sloth and indifference without wrong 
‘ing Him, and ourselves also; and there is solemn 
) meaning and warning in those words of Christ, “ Mine 
own, with usury,” 

Degrees infinite of lustre there must always be, but 
the weakest among us has a gift, however seemingly 
5 trivial, which is peculiar to him, and which, worthily 
) used, will be a gift also to his race forever 

“Fool not,” says again George Herbert, 
“For all may have, 


) 

; 

2 If they dare choose, a glor.ous life or grave.” 
? v.P.T 
) 

> 


A FEW WORDS TO WRITERS. 


2 Many articles fail to receive attention from editors 
in consequence of defects in the manuscript. These 
‘are of various kinds,a few of which we will mention 
) Carelessness in punctuation is one of them. An ed- 
) itor has usually too much to do to waste time in sup- 
plying commas, semicolons, periods, quotation marks, 
€etc., ete, to an article, when his drawer is already fall 
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of MSS. equally good, perhaps better, to which the > Tue American Ongan.—We are glad to learn that our 
writers have given intelligent care. ¢ best teachers of the piano-forte are instructing their 
Slovenly and badly written manuscripts go into the § pupils in church music, by teaching thorough bass 
waste paper basket by hundreds and hundreds of pages 2 and giving lessons in harmony. The piano-forte is 
and with them often beautiful thoughts worthy to see ¢ not the only musical accomplishment; and in these 
the light. There is no excuse for this. Jf your chiro-§ days, when so much attention is given to church mu- 
graphy is bad, take lessons in penmanship; or, ifS sic, every piano-forte player should pe able to execute 
there are good reasons why this cannot be done, ¢ harmony. 
practice by yourself, forming the letters slowly and § Many of our citizens, who have a true appreciation 
carefully in each word, and you will, in a very short 2 of music, are placing in their parlors not only a first 
time, be able to give a clear, easily read page. The ¢ class piano, but one of the Messrs Smiths’ American 
thing to be acquired is the right formation of each § Organs, thus furnishing an accompaniment for church 
letter; then every word will be plain, so that an editor 2 music. We earnestly ask our readers who have not 
ean read the manuscript submitted to him as readily ¢ become familiar with this instrument, to make its ac- 
as if it were a printed page. If you will not take the § quaintance at once. The depth, richness, and sweet 
trouble to do this, you must not be surprised if your ¢ ness of its tone, its tremolo (an attachment which no 
articles are declined. ¢ other maker has used.) its full and perfect swell, sur- 
Very small, or fine chirography, in close lines, is passing any other of which we have any knowledge, 
generally fatal to a manuscript, so far as we are con-2 and its compact and tasteful case, make it a most 
cerned. Our eyes are pretty well worn out, and refuse ¢ desirable instrument for any parlor.—Boston Post. 
to do duty when called on to decipher words and sen-§ Descriptive circulars will be furnished by the whole- 
tences that are too minutely written. Blue or pink 2 sale Agent, to whom all orders should be addressed— 
paper tries them as much as fine writing; and semi-< Siberia Ott, 748 Broadway, New York. 
transparent, or tissue paper, is quite as bad. TheS eencnennsemens 
same objection holds good as to blue ink; and red» OUR ENGRAVINGS. 
ink, now and then used by correspondents, gets no? We never weary of the memories of childhood. 
consideration. In preparing manuscript for the press, ¢ Though often recalled and fondly dwelt upon in later 
select white paper, ruled—never thin enough to be - years, still they always come before us with new fresh 
semi-transparent. ¢ ness. 
When writing proper names or unusual words, use¢ oj) Engravings for this month are full of sugges- 
extra care. Don’t crowd the words together. An open S tiveness to us who feel the weight of years, and the 
manuscript is more easily read, and stands a far better >) »rdens of many cares. How long ago- seems the 





chance of being accepted. : b w P \time when we lisped 
te only e side of your sheet. We are often ¢ 
Me 7 - nly on ons . d : te ae oe , - " P “the eternal name of God 
sked the reason ofthis. In the printing office sev- > j : 
as € 80 i . With purity’s own cherub mouth,” 


era) compositors are often engaged in setting up the ») # 
: ; ‘ : red. “Les ie aia ; 
same manuscript, and in dividing it between them: and prayed, “Lead us not into temptation,” while as 


the division must be made at the close of paragraphs. ¢ Yet We knew nothing of the deep significance of those 
If the manuscript is written on both sides, this cannot 5 ¢4rnest words. Childish Spores, 600, how trifling they 
be done without cutting through the written lines or 2S¢em compared with life’s work, and yet how fondly 
sentences on the other side, and giving trouble or¢W® cherish the remembrance of the pleasure they 
causing delay to the compositors. C afforded us in the days of “long ago.” Other mem- 
In set ding MSS. by mail to a magazine or newspaper, Sories pass beyond the mind’s recall—friendships are 
letter postage must be paid. The law provides that MSS. ¢ made and broken, and ones familiar faces entirely 
may be sent to a book publisher at pamphlet post-§ forgotten, while the recollection of some childhood’s 
age: and the post office Department has decided that >) Pet—a dog, a bird, a kitten—will cling to us as long as 
this provision does not apply to magazine publishers. ¢ life itself shall last. 
In consequence, we have frequently to pay an excess 4 oT ee. a. ae me 
of postage on MSS. or refuse them. When a large) P[]BLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


S 
manuscript is presented to us, and the unpaid ne 





HOME MAGAZINE. 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
ROU res doave. oe 0 si mye oe 
3 copies, . ee 6 Bw eee 
5 copies, and one to getter-up of club, . 10.00 
o ¥ 1 , 


postage demanded. our rule is to decline taking it 
from the office, unless we know it to be from one 
of our regular correspondents. Valuable manuscripts 
may be lost to the writers in consequence of omitting 


to pay letter postage. 9 cont “ 5.00 
Don't ro!l your manuscript, but fold it flat. A rolled ek dette PREMIUM PLATE. entitled “ THB 
manuscript is always troublesome to read. ¢ COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE.” will be mailed to 


We give these few suggestions for mutual benefit of¢ each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It 
writers and editors. If heeded by correspondents, ) will also be mailed to wl ——e, fryers ates 
1y good article rise W » rend. 9 Whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion 
many good articles, that otherwise wouid not be re ad, ) the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE.” our premium 
will meet with examination and favor. ¢ for 1865. and in all respects as beautiful. aa- The 

a C* INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE?” is also continued as 
4&— Our correspondents must not grow inpatient if§ a premium for any who may desire it. 
their articles do not appear as early as expected. We ‘ mf For y KS we. 5 ha ong | each of ro 
a tenes ; 3 , 5 Magazine and Goper’s Lapy’s Boox for a year. 
have s larg: erred of accepted MBS. on hand, more ¢ Premium Plate is desired with this club, 50 cents 
than we can publish for months. ¢ extra must be sent. 
\ _ 4@> Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
4&@ Our “ Home Circle” has less variety than usual 5 clu} rate. : 
this month. A number of brief articles from corres- 5 AG ete Sg to a club need not all be at the 
pondents have been laid over in order to make room 2 ge ral the Home Magazine is 12 centea 
fer the important temperance circular of the “ Young ¢ year, payable at the office where it is received. 
Men’s Christian Association,” to which we particularly § Address, T. 8. ARTHUR & CO.. 
eal] attention. 5 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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